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KITCHEN AND PARLOUR 
‘On, that will do for the servants.’ 

‘My dear,’ I observed, as the jagged half-raw 
remnant of the gigot went down stairs, ‘ what may be 
the derivation of that word servant?’ 

‘La! aunt, how can you ask such silly questions ?’ 

‘Servo, servavi, servatum, servare,’ mused my 
nephew-in-law, a young divine, with a turn for phi- 
lology. ‘Servans—literally, a person who serves.’ 

‘A definition referring simply to the occupation, 
and not necessarily extending to the species?’ 

*‘No—O no!’ 

‘Nor indicating any a priori difference of race?’ 

* Certainly not.’ 

My pretty niece opened her eyes—as she always did 
when her aunt was talking ‘ nonsense’ with her husband, 
But at this minute Mary-Ann brought in little 
Johnnie for his pudding; and of course it was the last 
thing to be wished that the domestics should suppose 
our table-talk was about them. So we rushed hurriedly 
to the subject of Master John’s new frock, and left the 
former question, apropos of the gigot, to be thought 
cut at leisure. 

I have since done so, rather deeply, for I go about a 
good deal from house to house, and see many people 
in their intimate domestic relations. And of all such 
relations, it seems to me there is none which in the 
present day so much wants remodifying, as that of 
master—or mistress—and servant. I wonder whether 
a plain woman may speak a few plain words on this 
subject ? 

Among all matronhood, the universal moan is 
servants —servants’—‘ Where shall I get a good 
servant ?’—‘Oh, I have been in such trouble about 
my servants!'—‘ They are all alike—those servants!’ 
There seems an undying feud, or at best a sort of 
armed neutrality, existing between above and below 
stairs—the powers that be, and the powers that suffer. 
‘The family’ and ‘ the servants’ are quite a different 
race—as different as the Helots and the Lacedemo- 
nians. If I hinted to Mrs Marianna, my niece, that 
Mary-Ann, her parlour-maid, was quite as pretty a 
woman as herself, and, with one-half her advantages 
of education, would probably have been twice as 
intelligent, I should be scouted indignantly, and never 
asked to dinner any more. Yet such is the simple 
truth, though, luckily, neither party knows it. I am 
no preacher of ‘ equality ;’ there is not such a thing in 
the world. How should man make what Nature does 
not—not even in a lettuce-bed? There will ever be 
varieties—the tallest, the most delicate, or the earliest 
plant. When you can grow me a bed of vegetables all 


alike, then I will grow you a human race whose first 
principle is equality. To the world’s end, there must 
be high and low, rich and poor, masters and servants 
—all must ‘meet together,’ and we know Who ‘is 
the Maker of them all.’ But while I recognise this 
natural and immutable law of superior and inferior, 
which, having existed always, is evidently right to 
exist, I do not recognise that unnatural system of 
antagonism which divides a household into two distinct 
species of humanity, organises one set of interests for 
the kitchen and another for the parlour, one code of 
morals for the server and another for the served. 

Let us look at the thing in its root, and consider 
the origin of ‘servitude.’ A household, not sufficient 
for its necessary work, accepts hired help, in which, as 
a natural consequence, the practised hand directs the 
unpractised, and rests from its own labours. Our first 
hint of this state of society is Abraham, with his 
‘men-servants and maid-servants,’ his ‘young men,’ 
his ‘ trained servants born in his house ’—and probably 
born of his own kindred, certainly of his own Hebrew 
race. Doubtless he was a true patriarch, a ‘great 
father’ among them ali, and they were free ‘ servants.’ 
Not a word find we of bondsmen or bondswomen, 
save in the case of Hagar the Egyptian. 

A servant, then, is originally one who, from outward 
circumstances or inward organisation, finds himself 
incapable of ruling, and is therefore necessitated to 
obey; to become not the dictator, but the minister 
—not the head, but the hands. It may be, he will in 
time rise out of this inferior position; if not, he 
gradually settles in its level, grows familiar with its 
cares, duties, and pleasures, and leaves the same to be 
inherited by his descendants. My niece Marianna, did 
it ever strike you that yourself and Mary-Ann might 
have been sisters’, or at least cousins’ children? Yet 
I have known a family, a highly respectable family 
too, where such was actually the case. One man 
sinks, another rises—each by his own momentum of 
character. Am I to blame if, while my daughter plays 
the harp in the drawing-room, my third or fourth 
cousin has to clean the kitchen-grate? Not a bit of 
it—if fortune has reduced her to the position of my 
hired maiden, and I pay her honourable wages for 
honourable work. But it is my duty to see that the 
said grate-cleaner, be she who she may, is treated as 
if she and myself both came from the one blood of 
the great human family, and is allowed every possi- 
bility that fate likewise allows, to raise herself in the 
scale of society, or become as perfect as she can be 
in that position for which she is fitted, and to which 
she was born. 


But I am reasoning on special points or generalities. 
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I will come to the practical question of why it is that 
in one-half the families of one’s acquaintance, espe- 
cially in large towns, the grand burden and complaint 
is—servants. 

Let me look around—for examples are necessary, 
and shall be made quite harmless. 

There is Mrs Smith. You will never once enter 
that lady’s house, without hearing of a change in its 
domestic arrangements; you will hardly knock at 
the door four successive weeks, without its being 
opened by a strange damsel. To count the number of 
servants Mrs Smith has had since her marriage, would 
puzzle her eldest boy, even though he is just going 
into his multiplication-table. Out of some scores, 
surely all could not have been so bad; yet, to hear 
her, no imps of Satan in female form could be worse 
than those with which her house has been haunted— 
cooks who sold the dripping, and gave the roast-meat 
to the policeman; housemaids who could only scrub 
and scour, and wait at table and clean plate, and 
keep tidy to answer the door, and who actually had 
never learned to sew neatly, or to get up fine linen! 
Nurses wickedly pretty, or thinking themselves so, who 
had the atrocious impudence to buy a bonnet ‘just 
like my straw one,’ with flowers inside! Poor Mrs 
Smith! Her whole soul is engrossed in the servant- 
question. Her whole life is a domestic battle—of the 
mean, scratch-and-snap, spit-and-snarl kind. She has 
a handsome house; she gives good wages—that is, her 
liberal husband does—but not a servant will stay 
with her. 

And why? Because she is not fitted to be a 
mistress. She cannot rule—she can only order about ; 
she cannot reprove—she can only scold. Possessing 
no real dignity, she is always trying to assert its 
semblance ; having little or no education, she is the 
hardest of all judges upon ignorance. Though so 
tenacious of her prerogative, that she dismissed Sally 
Baines for imitating missis’s bonnet—(Heaven forgive 
you, Mrs Smith! but do you know where you might 
find that poor pretty sixteen-year old child now ?)— 
still, the more intelligent of her servants soon find 
out that she is ‘not a lady;’ that, in fact, if one 
stripped off her satin gowns, and sold her carriage, and 
made her inhabit the basement-story instead of the 
drawing-room of her handsome house, Mrs Smith 
would be not one whit superior to themselves. Her 
quick-witted parlour-maid is fully aware of this, as 
you may see from the way in which, notwithstanding 
all occasional airs of authority, she contrives to wind 
missis round her little-finger, get her own way 
entirely, and rule the house arrangements from attic 
to cellar. This being not unprofitable, she will 
probably outstay many of the other servants—not 
because she is any better than the rest, but merely 
cleverer. 


Mrs Brown’s household is on quite a different plan.” 


You will never hear the small domestic ‘ rows’—the 
petty squabbles between mistress and maid, injustice 
on one side and impertinence on the other. Mrs 
Brown would never dream of quarrelling with ‘a 
servant,’ any more than with her dog or cat, or some 
other inferior animal. She strictly fulfils her duty as 
mistress; gives regular wages, very moderate certainly, 
for her income is much below both her birth and her 
breeding; exacts no extra service; and is rigidly 
particular in allowing her servants the due holidays— 


namely, to church every other Sunday, and a day out 
once a month. Her housekeeping is economical 
without being stingy ; everything is expected to go on 
like clock-work ; if otherwise, dismissal follows, for Mrs 
Brown dislikes to have to find fault, even in her lofty 
and distant way. She is a conscientious, honourable 
lady, who exacts no more than she performs; and her 
servants respect her. But they stand in awe of her; 
they do not love her. There is a wide gulf between 
their humanity and hers—you never would believe that 
they and she shared the same flesh and blood of 
womanhood, and would end in the same dust and ashes. 
She is well served, well obeyed; and justly, but—and 
that is justice too—she is neither sympathised with nor 
confided in. Perhaps this truth may have struck home 
to her sometimes; as when her maid, who had been 
ill unnoticed for months, in waiting on her one morning 
dropped down, and—died that night; or when, the day 
there came news of the battle of Inkermann—she sat 
hour after hour with the Times in her lap, in her gloomy, 
lonely dining-room—and not a soul came nigh her, to 
ask or learn from her speechless looks ‘what of the 
young master?’ 

In the Jones’s highly respectable family, are most 
respectable servants, clever, quick, attentive, and fully 
conscious of their own value and capabilities. They 
dress quite as finely as ‘the family,’ go out. with 
parasols on Sundays, and have their letters directed 
‘Miss.’ They guard with jealousy all their perquisites 
and privileges—from the tradesmen’s Christmas-boxes, 
and the talk outside the nearly closed front-door with 
unlimited ‘followers,’ to the dearly prized right of a 
pert answer to missis when she ventures to complain. 
And missis—a kind easy soul—is rather afraid of so 
doing ; and endures many an annoyance, together with 
a few real wrongs, rather than sweep her house with 
the besom of righteous destruction, and annihilate, 
in their sprouting, evils that will soon grow up like 
rampant weeds. Thisis no slight regret to Mrs Jones’s 
friends, who see that a little judicious authority, 
steadily and unvaryingly asserted—a little quiet 
exercise of will, instead of fidgety or nervous fault- 
finding, and needless suspiciousness, would make 
matters all straight, and reduce this excellent and liberal 
establishment, from the butler down to the little 
kitchen-maid, to the safe level of a limited monarchy. 
Instead of which, there is a loose sway, which often 
borders upon that most dangerous of all governments— 
domestic republicanism. 

This last is the government at Mrs Robinson’s. She 
has long let the reins go—leaned back, and slumbered. 
Where her household will drive to, Heaven only 
knows! The house altogether takes care of itself. The 
mistress is too gentle to blame anybody for anything 
—too lazy to do anything herself, or shew anybody else 
how to do it. I suppose she has eyes, yet you might 
write your name in dust-tracks on every bit of furniture 
in her house. She doubtless likes to wear a clean face 
and a decent gown, for she has tastes not unrefined; 
yet in Betty, her maid-of-all-work, both these advan. 
tages are apparently impossible luxuries. Mrs Robin- 
son can’t, or believes she can’t, afford what is called 
a ‘good’ servant—that is, an efficient, conscientious, 
responsible woman, who requires equivalent wages 
for valuable services—therefore she does with poor 
Betty; but it never seems to strike Betty, or her 
mistress either, that though poverty may be inevitable, 
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dirt and tatters never are—that a girl, if ever so igno- 
rant, can generally be taught—a house, if ever so small 
and ill furnished, can at least be clean—a dinner, if 
ever so plain, nay, scanty, may be well cooked and 
well arranged; and however the servants fall short, 
every mistress has always her own intelligent brain, 
and has, at the worst, her own pair of active hands. 
Did you ever consider that last possibility, my 
good Mrs Robinson? Would Betty honour you less 
if, every morning, she saw you dust a chair or two, 
or hunt out lurking ambushes of spiders—so that she 
was shamed into knowledge and industry by the con- 
viction, that what she left undone, her mistress would 
certainly do? Would you be less amiable in your 
husband’s eyes by the discovery, that it was you 
yourself who cooked, and then taught Betty to cook, 
his comfortable dinner? Would he have less pleasure 
in your dainty fingers for seeing on them a few needle- 
marks, caused by the making of tidy chair-covers, or 
the mending of clean threadbare carpets, so as to make 
the best of his plain, quiet home, where Heaven has at 
once denied the blessing and spared the responsibility 
of children? But you may be as ignorant as Betty 
herself. I am afraid you are. Nevertheless, if she can 
learn, surely you can. Let me give you a golden rule 
—‘ Never expect a servant to do that which you cannot 
do, or, if necessary, will learn to do, yourself.’ 

Mrs Johnson, now, will be a very good illustration 
of this. I doubt if she is any richer than Mrs Robinson ; 
and a few years after her marriage, I know it was very 
uphill-work indeed with the young couple; especially 
for the wife, who, married at nineteen, was as ignorant as 
any school-girl. She and her cook are reported to have 
studied Mrs Glass together. To this day, I fancy the 
praise of any special dinner would be modestly received 
as conjointly due to ‘missis and me.’ So, doubtless 
would any grand effect in household arrangements, 
though, where all goes on so smoothly and orderly, that 
the most sudden visitor would only necessitate an extra 
knife and fork, and a clean pair of sheets in the spare 
room, there isnot much opportunity for any coup d’état 
in the housemaid-line. As for the nursery-staff—but 
since her boys could walk alone, Mrs Johnson has 
abolished the nursery altogether. If she has no more 
children, these two lads will have the infinite blessing 
of never being ‘managed’ by any womankind save 
their mother. Of course, it is a busy, and often hard 
life for her; and her handmaidens know it. They see 
her employed from morning till night, happy and merry 
enough, but always employed. They themselves would 
be ashamed to be lazy; they would do anything in 
the world to lighten things to missis. If little delicate 
Fred is ailing, Jane will sit up half the night with him, 
and still get up at five next morning. Mary, the cook, 
does not grumble at any accidental waiting, if missis, 
in her sewing, has the slightest need of Jane. Both 
would work their fingers to the bone any day to save 
her the least trouble or pain. Not a cloud comes across 
her path—not a day of illness—her own or her little 
ones’—shadows her bright looks, but is felt as an 
absolute grief in the kitchen. Jane’s face, as she opens 
the front-door, is a sufficient indication to all friends as 
how things are with ‘the family ;’ and if you, being 
very intimate, make any chance inquiry of Mary in 
the street, ten to one she will tell you everything 
Mrs Johnson has done, and exactly how she has looked, 
for a week past, ending with a grave, respectful remark, 
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that she ‘is afraid missis is wearing herself out, and 
would you please to come and see her?’ 

And missis, on her side, returns the kindly interest. 
She likes to hear anything and oven that her 
damsels may have to tell, from the buying of a new 
gown to the birth of a new nephew. Any relatives of 
theirs who may appear in the kitchen, she generally 
goes to speak to, and welcomes always kindly. She 
is glad to encourage family affection, believing it to be 
quite as necessary and as beautiful in a poor housemaid 
as in a sentimental lady. Love, also. She has not the 
smallest objection to let that young baker come in 
to tea on Sundays, entering honestly at the front-door, 
without need of sneaking behind area-railings. And if, 
on such Sundays, Jane is rather absent and awkward, 
with a tendency to forget the spoons, and put hot plates 
where cold should be, her mistress pardons all, and 
tempers master’s indignation by reminding him of a 
certain summer, not ten years back, when—&c. Upon 
which he kisses his little wife, and grows mild. 

Thus the family have no dread of ‘followers,’ no 
visions of burglarious sweethearts introduced by the 
kitchen-window, or tribes of locust ‘cousins’ creating 
a famine in the larder. Having always won confidence, 
Mrs Johnson has little fear of being deceived. When 
pretty Jane can make up her mind, doubtless there 
will occur that most creditable event to both parties— 
the maid being married from her mistress’s house. Of 
course, Jane would be a great loss, or Mary either; but 
Mary is growing middle-aged, and is often seen secretly 
petting Master Fred, as only old maid-servants do pet 
the children of ‘the family.’ Freddy says, she has 
promised never to leave him; and her mistress, who 
probably knows as much of Mary’s affairs as anybody, 
does not think it likely she ever will. 

The Johnson household is the best example I know 
of the proper relation between Kitchen and Parlour. 
True, Jane and Mary are estimable women, might have 
been such in any ‘ place ;’ but I will do human nature 
the justice to believe, that the class of domestic servants 
contains many possible Janes and Marys, if only their 
good qualities could be elicited by a few more Mrs 
Johnsons. 

It is a clear but often unrecognised law of social 
advancement, thet any reformatory movement must 
necessarily commence in the higher class, and gradually 
influence the lower. By higher and lower, I mean simply 
as regards moral and intellectual cultivation, which, 
continued through generations, and become a habit of 
life, makes, and is the only thing that does or ought 
to make, the difference between master and servant, 
patrician and plebeian. I, as Mrs Thomson, descended 
from the clan Robertson, a very superior family, have 
a great deal more chance of being a lady than Peg 
Thompson, my nursery-maid, whose father, grandfather, 
&c., have been farm-labourers. But if, by any of her 
not rare freaks, Dame Nature should have placed in 
Peg’s uncouth body the soul of a gentlewoman, together 
with that rare quality of rising, which, in spite of 
circumstances, enables many refined minds to reach 
their natural level—if so, I shall not have the slightest 
objection to assist that desirable end in every possible 
way. Nay, even finally, it would be rather a pleasure 
to me some day to sit at table with Miss Margaret 
Thompson ; and I would altogether scorn the behaviour 
of that fine gentleman who once ‘cut’ honest Dodsley 
the publisher-footman—of whom the meek old fellow 
only observed: ‘Yes, he knows me; I used to wait 
behind his chair.’ 

But since the laws of nature and of circumstance 
have made me a mistress, and my servants, servants ; 
have given me incalculable opportunities of becoming 
their superior—Heaven knows whether Iam or no!— 
the only way in which I can prove this fact, and profit 
by it, is by trying to realise the proverb, that a good 
mistress can make a good servant. I believe this to be 
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possible ; while, as any one will own, it is impossible for 
the best servant in all the world to make a good 
mistress. The reformatory process, if needed, must 
commence with me. 

Let me never lose sight of the fact, that my servants 
are women like myself—women with thoughts, feelings, 
habits, bad and good; with weaknesses, mental and 
physical; with aims and hopes distinctly defined, how- 
ever limited; with a life here meant to be their school 
for the next life; with an immortal soul. 

As duty is the great end and blessing of existence, 
one of my first duties to my maiden is to see that she 
performs hers—to exact from her, kindly but firmly, 
the strict performance of that amount of service for 
which she was hired. Nothing more. I have not the 
slightest right to more. I did not buy her, soul and 
body ; I merely entered into a compact that, for just 
wages, she should do something she wished and was 
fitted to do; anything over and above which she does 
for me, is an act of supererogation on her part, which 
I am bound to receive with pleasure, as springing out 
of those kindly relations which place the whole human 
race on one level of love. 

Then, as to her comforts. I know—as many of us 
sadly know !—the value of health myself. I don’t see 
why the same sanitary laws that apply to me should 
not apply to her. I do not think I have any right— 
if I have a right to keep a servant at all—to make 
her sleep in an unwholesome bedroom, be it hot, 
smothery kitchen, or damp back-kitchen, or close attic 
without either chimney or ventilator. I have no right 
to despatch her on needless errands in pelting wet 
nights or burning summer-days. Not the slightest 
right in the world to keep her ‘on her feet’ nineteen 
hours out of the twenty-four—sending her to bed at 
one A.M., and feeling surprised if she does not rise the 
next morning at six. There is no condition of physical 
health which I claim for myself that I ought not to 
grant to her, subject always to our different habits of 
life, and constitutional requirements. Morally speak- 
ing, I most certainly am responsible, so far as my 
influence and authority extend, not only for her soul's 
but her body’s welfare. But if these appliances fail, 
and sickness comes to her, as it comes to all, God 
forbid I should ever forget that she and I are alike 
His children. 

You suppose, I daresay, Mrs Smith, that it is 
against you that Emma or Betsy sins when she mimics 
your satins and laces in flimsy silk or cotton blonde; 
or, going a step further, actually flaunts in the very 
same materials you wear? Not a bit of it; no more 
than if you were to purchase the same Cashmere shawl 
as Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland. Certainly 
you might; you would harm nobody—except your- 
self. So, whenever your maid-servant errs in buying 
unmeet finery, she errs ayainst herse/f; lowers her 
own self-respect, and the honest dignity of her posi- 
tion, by trying to appear what she is not; wastes 
in shabby showiness the money which ought to be laid 
up against old age; loses the simple neatness of the 
serving-maid, and becomes ridiculous as the sham fine 


y. 

I have no objection to a pretty servant; on the 
contrary, it is rather a pleasure to see her about the 
house. But if she, whose total income is from eight 
to twelve pounds per annum, tries to make an appear- 
ance equal to myself, who justifiably spend thirty 
guineas a year on clothes alone, I will certainly shew 
her, without any anger—poor thing, she does not harm 
me !—the extreme folly of such a proceeding. I would 
try to make her understand that in her station as well 
as mine, true respectability lies in the woman herself, 
to which her mode of dress can add nothing, and may 
take a great deal away. But in this matter, as in 
most others, the mistress’s personal example is at once 
the gentlest and the most infallible reproof. 


Depend upon it, my dear Mesdames Smith, Brown, 
and Jones, that if you make a point of appearing at 
your breakfast-table invariably at eight a.m.—I will not 
insult you by supposing any later hour possible in your 
well-regulated establishments—there will be little fear 
of your finding Martha drowsily opening the parlour 
shutters, or Sarah sulkily lighting the kitchen-fire: if, 
in all your prandial arrangements, you fix a convenient 
time, and are punctual to it, satisfied that, except on 
emergencies, it is quite as unjust to Cook to keep her 
dinner waiting, as it is for Cook to keep the family 
waiting dinner—you will not long have that indescrib- 
able nuisance, injurious both to health of body and 
quiet of mind—irregular, ill-cooked, uncomfortable 
meals. 

Lastly, if when things go wrong, as in the best of 
households must happen at times, you, the mistress, 
are seen to take it quietly, reproving and remedying as 
much as you please, but still always quietly; never for 
an instant allowing yourself to give way to that 
‘temper’ which you would remorselessly condemn in 
your inferiors—will you have still to complain of the 
‘impertinence’ of servants ?—I think not. 

‘How strange!’ said a lady once in my hearing to 
another, who was violently inveighing against the 
insolence of her domestics ; ‘ I never had a saucy speech 
from a servant in all my life.’ 

A fact which, much as she wondered at, Z did not 
—knowing her. The secret was simple enough: she 
was a woman who had rule over herself, and therefore 
was capable of ruling other people. Out of her own 
conscientiousness, she justly judged her inferiors, and 
her own weaknesses taught her lenity towards theirs. 
With all her individuality of ladyhood, her sympathies 
were wide enough to give her some meeting-point of 
interest with the meanest Cinderella that ever scudded 
slipshod across a floor; and her large charity could, even 
in the darkest picture of humanity, trace a little bright- 
ness—a little hope. Above all, she had the rarely 
feminine quality of being able—let the vexed question 
be ever so confused, and her own feelings ever so mixed 
up therewith—always to see clearly the other side. 

It is this other side—the Kitchen-side—which I would 
have viewed more clearly, and more often in parlours: 
viewed as a question of simple justice, in which the 
one wide law of a common humanity, with its common 
rights, merits, and errors, is perpetually recognised. 
Not by preaching up an unnatural, unwholesome, and 
impossible equality ; not, in any case, by lowering the 
position of the mistress, but by raising that of the 
servant. Small fear that, so raised, she will grow 
‘above her place’—above the condition where her lot 
is cast, and for which she is best qualified. I have 
always noticed, that the higher a man or woman rises 
in the scale of intelligence, the more both gain of that 
honest pride which knows that it best respects itself 
in respecting its superiors. There is no humility like 
that of wisdom, and no presumption like that of igno- 
rance. I would wish to see every human being whom 
it has pleased Heaven to place in the ranks of servitude, 
raised by moral example, by judicious and liberal 
education, and especially by invariable justice of 
treatment, to that safe height of self-knowledge and 
self-respect which alone is true ‘ respectability.’ 


Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part—there all the honour lies. 


Finally, I would fain refer to a Higher Authority still 
—one, read unconsciously by my clerical nephew-in-law 
on the very Saturday-evening when the gigot went 
down stairs; heard unconsciously by my pretty niece 
in her fireside arm-chair, as well as by cook, housemaid, 
and nursery-maid, sitting apart by the dining-room 
door, in a white-aproned respectful row—an Authority 
which, among many others, society acknowledges with 
its lips, but would recoil in astonishment if expected to 
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believe in, or, still worse, to act upon. Did you ever, 
my dear church-going friend, think of the plain literal 
meaning of these plain words: ‘ For one is your master, 
even Christ: and all ye are brethren ?’ 


MR BROWN’S LAST ASCENT. 


Ose fine summer-morning, a few years since, there 
was wonderful excitement in the Irish village of 
Ballydooley. All the idle men, women, and children 
in the neighbourhood—comprehending about nine- 
tenths of the population—were assembled on the large 
level common which served as a race-course and 
galling-green ; and all thronged towards some object 
in the centre, which formed the nucleus of the crowd. 

‘Yea, then, what’s the name of it at all, at all?’ 
demanded one ragged gossoon. 

‘Is it tied to the tail of it he’s going to go up?’ 
asked another. 

*Ah, don’t be foolish!’ exclaimed an old man, the 
*sense-carrier’ of the district: ‘don’t ye see the long 
ropes he’s going to hold on by ?’” 

‘Well, well!’ groaned an old woman, taking her 
dudeen, or short black pipe, out of her mouth, and 
sticking it, lighted as it was, within the folds of her 
cross-barred cotton neckerchief; ‘them English are 
mighty quare people. I’m sure, when we heard that 
this Mr Brown, with his sacks of goold, was coming 
to Ritclarm, after buying out the rale ould stock of 
the Deasys, we thought he’d have carriages and 
horses galore, and maybe a fine yacht in the harbour; 
but it never entered the heads of any of us that 
nothing less would serve him than going coorsing 
through the air, like a wild-goose, at the tail of a 
ballone, or whatsomever they call it.’ 

For some time past, the process of inflating the 
balloon had been going on; and now the great gaily- 
painted orb towered tremulously above the heads of 
the gaping spectators, and pressing against the cords 
by which it was held down, it seemed only to await 
the arrival of the bold aéronaut to dart upwards on 
its way. 

‘Here he is!’ exclaimed the outward stragglers ‘of 
the crowd ; and presently a carriage drew up, and out 
stepped Mr Brown the English millionaire, who had 
lately become an Irish landed proprietor. Mr Brown 
was a little dapper man, whom a very small amount 
of pugilistic force would have sufficed to lay level 
with the soil of his adoption. He was one of those 
unlucky individuals who meet an accident at every 
turn—who, in entering a room, invariably slip, tumble, 
knock down some piece of furniture, or sit down beside 
their chair instead of upon it. He seldom escaped 
upsetting his ink-stand; sending his meat and drink 
the ‘ wrong way,’ and then coughing and choking for 
half an hour; cutting his fingers, tearing his coat, or 
knocking his forehead against a door, so that he rarely 
appeared in society without scars, plasters, or bandages. 
In practising gymnastics, he had knocked out three 
teeth; in yachting at Cowes, he had been four times 
nearly drowned ; in shooting on the moors in Scot- 
land, he had left the grouse unharmed, but had blown 
off two of his own fingers. A taste for pyrotechny 
had singed handsomely his eyebrows, hair, and 
whiskers ; and as to railway travelling, his hair- 
breadth ’scapes and moving accidents, amid collisions, 
upsets, and explosions, would have served to fill two 
or three handsome orange-coloured volumes of the 
English Railway Library, or the French Bibliotheque 
des Chemins de Fer. 

At length, having tried the three elements of earth, 
water, and fire, it occurred to Mr Brown that the 
remaining one of air, as a medium of locomotion, might 
be more agreeable, and could not be more perilous, than 


the others. He accordingly, the year before, when 
residing on his estate in Devonshire, had purchased an 
excellent balloon, and, strange to say, had made several 
ascents, and had come down again in perfect safety. 
On this occasion, he meditated a flight over the Green 
Isle, and intended to come down at Belfast; but the 
best informed members of the crowd asserted that he 
was going ‘every step of the way to Amerikky.’ 

A London friend, who had come to Ireland on a 
fishing-excursion, had promised to join Mr Brown in 
his flight; but, as it would seem, his courage failed, 
and he came not. In nowise discouraged, however, 
Mr Brown was just about to step into his aérial car, 
when a tall strongly-built man suddenly stepped 
forward, and politely saluting the aéronaut, said: 
‘May I ask you a question, sir?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘Is it true that you are going to America ?’ 

‘No; merely to Belfast, wind and weather per- 
mitting.’ 

‘ Belfast,’ repeated the stranger in a musing manner 
—‘the north of Ireland. Well, that is just the direc- 
tion towards which I want to go, and I hate land- 
travelling. Will you, sir, accept me as a companion ?’ 

Mr Brown hesitated for a moment; but as he really 
wished for some one to accompany him, he saw no 
serious objection to the plan, and accordingly signified 
his acquiescence, merely remarking to the stranger, 
that his costume seemed too light for the regions of 
cold air which they would have to traverse. 

‘Bah!’ was the reply. ‘I have passed through more 
changes of climate than that, and I am happily very 
robust.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mr Brown, looking at the massive frame 
of the unknown, ‘my car is large enough. Come, in 
the name of Providence!’ So they took their places, 
and the word was given: ‘ Let go!’ 

The fifteen men whose hands were severely pressed 
by the straining cords, desired nothing better, and in a 
moment the freed balloon began to ascend majestically. 
The crowd shouted and clapped their hands. 

‘Ah!’ cried Mr Brown, ‘this is delightful! Don’t 
you think so?’ Not receiving any answer, he turned 
and looked at his travelling-companion. There he was, 
lying almost flat on his face and hands, with his head 
over the side of the car: his eyes were fixed, his hair 
bristling. 

* Are you afraid ?’? asked Mr Brown. 

No answer. The balloon ascended rapidly, and 
erelong arrived at the region of the clouds. Turning 
once more to his immovable companion, Mr Brown 
shook him slightly by the arm, and said: ‘ Are youill?’ 
Still no reply, but a fixed and stolid stare. They were 
now at a great elevation; clouds lay beneath their 
feet, above their heads a burning sun, and infinite 
space around them. 

Suddenly the stranger stood upright, his face pallid 
as that of a corpse. 

‘Faster! faster!’ he exclaimed in a tone of autho- 
rity ; and seizing in succession three of the bags of 
sand which served as ballast, he flung them out of the 
car, at the same time laughing ina strange wild manner. 
‘Ha!’ he cried, ‘that’s the way to travel! We shall 
distance the swallow, we shall tower above the eagle. 
When I was in the Abruzzi with my rifle in my hand, 
watching for stray travellers, I never felt so excited as 
Idonow. Then their lives were in danger, now it is 
my own.’ 

Very pleasant! thought the owner of the balloon. 
I have picked up some rascally Italian brigand. 

‘Better to fight with the elements than with custom- 
house officers !’ continued his companion. The balloon 
ascended at a terrific rate. In his turn, Mr Brown 
stood up, and laying his hand on the stranger’s arm, 
said: 


‘For Heaven’s sake, don’t stir! Our lives are at 
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stake. I must allow some of the gas to escape, in order 
to repair your imprudence.’ 

* How do you do it ?’ 

‘I have only to draw this string, which is connected 
with the valve.’ 

‘And if you had not that resource, what would be 
the consequence ?’ 

‘We should continue to ascend, until everything 
would burst from excessive dilatation.’ The man 
continued for a few moments in deep thought; then 
suddenly drawing out a knife, he cut the cord as high 
up as he could reach. 

‘Faster! faster!’ he reiterated. The stranger was 
a giant compared with Mr Brown, who, perceiving 
that he could obtain nothing by force, began to try 
conciliation. 

‘Sir,’ said he in a soothing tone, ‘you are a 
Christian, I make no doubt. Well, our religion 
forbids homicide !’ 

‘Faster!’ shouted the giant; and seizing the 
remaining sacks of sand, he scattered their contents 
to the clouds. Mr Brown fell on his knees. 

* Ah!’ he exclaimed, ‘ if you have no regard for your 
own life, at least have some pity on mine. I am 
young, rich, happy; I have a mother and a sister: in 
their name, I conjure you to stretch your hand up to 
the valve, and save us from a dreadful death, by 
allowing some gas to escape.’ 

Shaking his wild locks, the stranger drew off his 
coat, and exclaiming: ‘We are not ascending!’ flung 
it out. 

‘Your turn now!’ he continued; and without the 
smallest ceremony, he despoiled the unfortunate Brown 
of his paletét, and threw it over. 

The balloon pursued its wild career without stop or 
stay. 

‘Ha! ha!’ said the stranger: ‘while we're thus 
climbing so pleasantly towards the sky, I'll tell you a 
story—shall I?’ His unhappy companion did not stir. 
Already, from the extreme rarity of the air, the blood 
was gushing from his eyes and ears. ‘Listen! Three 
years ago, I lived in Madrid. I was a widower, with 
one little daughter, a gentle, bright-eyed angel: her 
long curling hair is waving this moment before my 
eyes. One day, I went out early, and did not return 
until late; my child, my beautiful Emma, was gone; 
banditti had come and stolen her from me. But, my 
friend, have you a cannon here?’ Mr Brown made 
mechanically a sign in the negative. ‘What a pity! 
—I would have bombarded Spain! Ever since, I 
have searched for my child in every country of 
Europe, but in vain. Now I think she may be in 
the north of Ireland. Have you a_lucifer-match 
here?’ Mr Brown made no reply, but shook his 
head. ‘You have not? Ah! if I could get one, I 
would set the balloon on fire; and then, when reduced 
to ashes, it would be much lighter! When you first 
saw me this morning, I was examining the stupid 
faces of yon crowd, to see if the dark foreign one of 
my Emma’s robber might be amongst them.’ 

It was evident to poor Mr Brown that his travelling- 
companion was a confirmed lunatic. A sudden idea 
struck him. 

‘ What is your name ?’ he asked. 

‘Gerald Annesley.’ 

‘The very same !’ 

* What mean you?’ 

‘I know where the wretch lives who stole your child ; 
we are now just above the spot. Draw the valve, Mr 
Annesley, and in a short time you will embrace your 

ma!’ 

‘No, no, you are deceiving me. My Emma is not on 
earth; she is in heaven. Last night, she appeared to 
me in a dream, and told me so. That’s the reason 
I want to ascend higher and higher. Come, my friend, 
help me: let us both blow es hard as we can on the 


balloon. As we are beneath, our breath must help it 
to rise. Blow! blow!’ Mr Brown, moved by terror, 
tried to obey. 

‘It does not stir! Come, mount on my shoulders, 
and push the balloon!’ And without consulting him 
any further, the giant caught him up, as if he had been 
a feather, and held him above his head, saying: ‘ Now, 
push the balloon!’ The unlucky victim tried to obey, 
but the blood blinded his eyes. There was a horrible 
buzzing in his ears, and lights flashed before him. 
For a moment, he thought of throwing himself over, 
in order to end his torments. 

‘Ha!’ shouted the madman, ‘it does not go!’ 
At that moment the trembling hand of Mr Brown 
touched accidentally the cord of the safety-valve. He 
made it play, and the collapsing orb began to descend 
rapidly. Through the clouds it darted downwards, 
and the earth re-appeared. 

‘Ah!’ cried Annesley, ‘instead of pushing the bal- 
loon, as I told you, you drew it downwards. Push 
upwards !—push, I say !” 

* You see that I am pushing as hard as I can,’ 

*No; for here is the earth !’ 

‘It is only that the clouds are rising towards the 
upper regions.’ 

‘Well, let us do the same. Let us throw out all 
our ballast.’ 

‘We have no more.’ Gerald Annesley laid Mr 
Brown gently in the bottom of the car. : 

‘We have no more ballast, you say?’ he asked, 
looking fixedly at him. 

‘No more.’ 

‘How much do you weigh?’ This question fell on 
poor Brown like a stunning blow. ‘How much do 
you weigh ?’ repeated his companion in a louder tone. 

‘Ah, very litthke—nothing that could make the 
slightest difference—a mere trifle.’ 

‘A mere trifle! Well, even that will make some 
difference.’ The imminence of the peril gave our 
aéronaut presence of mind. 

‘My friend,’ said he, ‘your child is not dead. I 
saw her last week near Belfast. She is living with 
a family who love her, and treat her as their own. 
In a very short time, if you will allow us to descend, 
you will meet her.’ The madman looked at him with 
a wild doubting gaze. 

‘Yes,’ continued Brown eagerly, anxious to confirm 
the impression he had made; ‘you will see her, your 
darling little Emma, running to meet you with out- 
stretched arms, and her fair golden curls waving in 
the wind ’—— 

‘You lie! you lie! Emma’s hair was as black as 
jet! Man! you never saw her! How much do you 
weigh ?’ 

‘Ah! a mere nothing—only a few pounds!’ Gerald 
Annesley seized Mr Brown with both hands, and held 
him suspended over the side of the car. In another 
moment, he would have dropped him into the abyss of 
space. 

‘Annesley!’ exclaimed the poor man, ‘ you want to 
mount higher ?’ 

*Yes! yes!’ 

ner only wish is to lighten the balloon?’ 

*Yes.’ 

‘Then, how much do you weigh yourself?’ 

‘Two hundred pounds.’ 

‘Well, if you were to throw yourself over, the 
balloon, lightened of such a great weight, would dart 
upwards with inconceivable rapidity.’ The madman 
reflected for a moment. 

‘True!’ he said; ‘you are right!’ He laid Mr 
Brown in the bottom of the car, and stared wildly 
around. 

*My Maker!’ he cried, ‘I go to meet Thee; I go to 
embrace my child, my Emma!’ And flinging himself 
over, he disappeared. 
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The balloon and its owner reached the earth in 
safety : the latter, however, lay for many weeks raving 
in brain-fever. When he recovered, he gave orders to 
have his perilous plaything sold at any sacrifice, and 
soon afterwards provided himself with an excellent 
care-taker in the shape of a pretty young wife, under 
whose tutelage -‘the masther,’ as his Irish valet 
remarks, ‘is growing a dale more handy in himself.’ 
So this was Mr Brown’s last ascent to the clouds. 


THE SERVIANS. 


Tue Christian populations of the Turkish Empire, 
after remaining for four centuries unnoticed and for- 
gotten, have at length, in the course of the present war, 
excited the attention of the Western world. Still, 
the public has but a dim notion of their existence, their 
social condition, development, and aspirations. We 
heard them, not long ago, in parliament called Greeks, 
because, no doubt, most of them belong to the Eastern 
Church, which we erroneously call the Greek Church ; 
but only an insignificant fraction of the Christian 
inhabitants of European Turkey claims the illustrious 
name of Hellenes; indeed, the great majority would 
feel insulted by such a denomination ; neither their 
history nor their traditions having any connection 
with the Macedonian Alexander, or the Ionians and 
Dorians of Athens and Sparta. They constitute 
several groups of nations, feeling no communion of 
race, but each striving for supremacy. Those groups 
are—1l. The Southern Slavonians, including the Ser- 
vians, Bosniaks, and Montenegrins, allied to the 
Croatians and Dalmatians, and forming what the 
Germans call the Illyrian triangle; 2. The Rou- 
mains or Moldowallachians, on the left bank of the 
Danube and in the mountains of Macedonia; 3. The 
Bulgarians, on the plain between the Danube and 
the Balkan; 4. The Albanians and Mirdites, in the 
fastnesses of the Acrocevaunians, the Greeks proper, 
and the Armenians, chiefly inhabitants of the towns, 
scattered all over the empire. 

Of all those races, the Servians undoubtedly form 
the most interesting nationality, having for at least 
eight centuries maintained the semi-independence of 
their country; and even when they yielded to the 
Turkish conqueror, re-establishing it by force of arms. 
As long as we know them in history—that is to say, 
from the time of the migration, the country south of 
the Danube and Save, from Srebernie to Widdin up 
to the Balkan—the Moesia Superior of the Romans— 
was ruled by a race of native princes owing allegiance 
first to the Byzantine emperors, and later to the kings of 
Hungary. The country, protected by mountain-ranges 
and dense forests, remained nearly independent, and 
the suzerains in Constantinople and in Buda were 
fully content with maintaining a nominal supremacy 
over the warlike nation, which readily supported them 
in war, but never paid tribute in peace. When the 
Turkish hosts, in the first triumphant period of their 
history, swept over the dependencies of the Byzantine 
Empire like the waters of an overflowing river, the 
Servians tried to stem their progress. But the power 
of the nation was broken in the year 1389, by the 
victory of Sultan Amurath I. on the field of the 
Blackbirds, when King Lazar of Servia was taken 
prisoner. In the evening, the sultan was riding over 
the scene of his triumph, covered with dead and 
wounded enemies, when suddenly one of the Servian 
braves, though mortally wounded, bounded up, and 
stabbed him in the heart. The dying sultan had now 
the prisoners, and among them King Lazar, brought to 
his tent, and executed before his closing eyes. From this 
time the princes of the House of Brankovich pursued 
a policy of duplicity and double-dealing, in order to 


maintain their position between the powerful empires 
of Turkey and Hungary—allying themselves in turn to 
the sultan and the king, according to expediency, and 
betraying both: until at last Soliman the Magnificent, 
weary of the tergiversations which had continued for 
more than one century, extinguished the national 
existence of Servia. During the struggles preceding 
the catastrophe, the aristocracy of Servia had emigrated 
gradually to Hungary, and taken part in the long war 
between Hungary and Turkey, which filled up a period of 
150 years—always retaining the hope that the German 
emperor might be able to restore them to their country. 
When at last Hungary was reconquered from the 
Turks, in the time of Leopold I.—end of the seven- 
teenth century—the patriarch of the Servians, Arsenius 
Csernovics, with 60,000 families, left Servia, despairing 
of the overthrow of Turkish supremacy beyond the 
Danube, and settled in the deserted plains of Southern 
Hungary, allured by the promise of the emperor, that 
the nationality and self-government of the Servians 
would be maintained. Ever since that time, the Servians 
and Hungarians were played against one another by 
the German emperors, until the independent national 
existence of Hungary, and all the liberties and privi- 
leges of the Servians, were swamped alike by Austrian 
functionarism in 1850. 

The landed aristocracy of Servia having left the 
country, the Servian serfs became of course freemen. 
They were oppressed by Turkish pachas, and often 
driven to despair by the unjust exactions of tax- 
gatherers; but the continuous action of the feudal 
lords, which had formerly ground them down and 
degraded their character, had completely ceased. A 
manly spirit of independence grew up among them, 
and in the beginning of the present century they suc- 
ceeded, after several partial failures, in expelling the 
Turks from the principality, and in concluding a 
treaty by which the sultan acknowledged their right 
of national self-government and the free election of 
their princes, and transformed his sovereignty into a 
suzerainty for a moderate yearly tribute and assistance 
in case of war. 

The sturdy, warlike, illiterate freemen of Servia had 
now the task of constituting their country, and of 
organising its administration. They executed this in a 
creditable way, though their first prince, Milosh Obre- 
novitsh, and several of his ministers, never arrived at 
so advanced a stage of civilisation as to be able to write 
their own names. Still, one of the friends of the prince, 
his private secretary, Wuk Stephanovitsh Karachich— 
that is to say, Wolf, the son of Stephen the tax-payer 
—was a man remarkable for his scholarship. He had 
collected and published the popular songs and epic 
traditions of the Servian race, which were admired by 
Goethe, and by every lover of true poetry. Wolf, the son 
of Stephen, was a tall, strong-built man, with a power- 
ful forehead, grizzly hair, and a wooden leg. I met him 
often at my bookseller’s at Vienna, and listened to his 
spirited description of the primitive manners in Servia 
and the‘mountains of Montenegro. The Hungarians at 
that time took a great interest in the intellectual and 
national movement across the Danube. Several of our 
acquaintances, young country gentlemen of Servian 
extraction, but long ago naturalised in Hungary, went 
over to Belgrade and Kragujevatz, and paid their 
attentions to the daughters and nieces of Prince 
Milosh, who considered an alliance of his princely house 
with the Hungarian gentry very honourable. His 
daughters married Hungarian gentlemen, and his sons, 
the heirs-presumptive to the Servian throne, were sent 
to Temesvar, a provincial town in Hungary, to learn 
good manners and gentlemanly behaviour. 

My friend, Mr Possavetz, the sheriff of the county 
Porsega, became quite an enthusiast in the primitive 
virtues and manners and customs of the Servians, who, 
according to him, resembled entirely the heroes of the 
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civilisation. 


his prime-minister. 


Lycurgus of the new country, framing its laws, organis- 


ing its administration, and carrying it forward on the 


path of civilisation to the standard of other European 
countries. He hastened to Belgrade in the steam-boat, 
and was here received by an aid-de-camp of the prince, 
ready to accompany him to Kragujevatz. My friend 
was not a good horseman, and felt rather nervous at 


mounting the fiery steed the prince had sent; he 
remarked, with a sigh, that the heroes of the J/iad were 


always driving in chariots, and did not ride on horse- 


back; but the aid-de-camp seemed not to understand 
the allusion, and my learned friend soon found out that 


Tliad, whilst all the Western nations, the Hungarians 
included, were emasculated, and tainted by corrupt 
This state of feeling was reported in 
Servia; and as Mr Possavetz was known not only as 
an accomplished scholar, but likewise as a gentleman 
of considerable administrative talents and long official 
experience, Prince Milosh invited him to pay a visit to 
his court at Kragujevatz, and eventually to become 
My friend was delighted with the 
invitation; he saw himself already as the Solon or 


him. He no more longed for the primitive virtues 
of Servia, and became quite reconciled to the corrupt 
civilisation of the West. 


A CONCERT IN SYDNEY. 
FROM THE DIARY OF A WANDERING FIDDLER. 


Ovr readers probably remember Mishka Hauser and 
his Tahitian Concert ;* we have now from his pen the 
following sketch of his Australian adventures : 

It took us five dreary weeks to reach Port Jackson 
from Tahiti. Dense mist covered the beautiful bay 
when we arrived on the 25th of November, but the 
rays of the rising sun soon dispelled it, and we beheld 
Sydney with delightful surprise rising, like the fata 
morgana, from the waves. The town is situated 
between two promontories, which form the Bay of 
Sydney, protected by two forts, and affording safe 
anchorage to the largest ships. Charming groves of 
trees and villas are dotted over the shores; proud 
steamers and innumerable ships, gaily displaying the 


the condition of the roads in Servia did not admit of | flags of all the sea-faring nations, float on the waves ; and 


the use of carriages; and as soon as he became a little 


familiar with his horse, he pondered over the necessi- 
ties and advantages of a good system of communication 
throughout the principality as the first measure of his 
future administration. 

Arrived at Kragujevatz, in the palace of the prince 


on the landing-place there is a concourse of men of 
different races clustering and moving like bees. Sydney 
is the centre of the commerce of the Pacific ; it is the 
seat of the government of New South Wales, has large 
public buildings, three theatres, many banks, an orphan 
asylum, a philosophical and an agricultural society, a 


—rather primitive, and although more spacious, by far | topographical bureau, several hospitals, schools, and 


less comfortable than his own residence in Porsega—he | even a university and observatory. 


was received by Milosh in the most cordial way; and 
after a conversation of a few hours, and a Servian 
dinner, at which pork and spirits were profusely 


All the streets, 
as well as the dials of the clocks, are lighted with gas; 
the brick-houses, of light structure, look comfortable ; 
the paving is tolerably good; whilst a motley crowd 


served in different forms, Mr Possavetz came to the | of Europeans, Chinese, Papuans, and Malays, in 


conclusion, that the prince was the most humane and 


kind-hearted man he had ever met with—far superior 


to the haughty and often unjust Agamemnon; and 


that there was every reason to accept the offer of 


a sovereign who seemed so anxious to enter into 
schemes that might advance the moral and material 
condition of his people. Besides, the position of a 
principal secretary of state in Servia presented itself, 


under favourable aspects, as the means not only of | head-quarters of its civilisation. 


acquiring immortal renown, but securing likewise very 
acceptable worldly advantages in the shape of L.1500 
a year, not including perquisites. Still, though the 
prince pressed my friend immediately to accept the 
proposition, Mr Possavetz required some hours of 
leisure and meditation before he could give his final 
answer, whether he should exchange his independent, 
comfortable position in Hungary, for the higher but 


picturesque attire, enlivens the novel scene. 

Several Germans called on me soon after my arrival : 
they had seen my name in the papers; and since ina 
foreign country it is pleasant to meet even with those 
slight acquaintances we scarcely notice at home, I was 
very agreeably surprised by their attention, and went 
under their guidance to see the sights of Sydney. 

The centre of the town is Victoria Place: it is the 
We see here book- 
shops, reading-rooms, coffee-houses, hotels, confection- 
aries, elegant stores, and a rich display of jewellery, 
shawls, and all the luxuries of ‘European life. And 
what a crowd of people of all nations, languages, 
manners, and customs! Here Englishmen, with their 
angular deportment and apathetic countenance ; there 
the calculating Americans, with their sharp features ; 
the bashful Germans, green and awkward, scarcely 


more toilsome station of a legislator and organiser of | daring to speak aloud ; forward Irishmen, quite at 


Servia. Accordingly, he took a walk through the 
gardens of the prince—in fact, a large oak-forest, where 
the royal pigs were feeding upon acorns, wealth in 
Servia consisting mainly in herds of hogs. Rambling 
along the footpaths of the forest until dusk, he sud- 
denly ran his head against something hanging from 
the branches of a lofty tree. He looked up, and to his 
disgust found that it was the corpse of a hanged man! 
Unaccustomed to such sights, he asked the swineherd 
about the matter, and was coolly told, ‘ It was the corpse 
of the late chief-clerk of his highness, who, suspected 
of being in communication with foreign courts, was 
hanged at the command of the prince without trial, 
since traitors did not deserve any ceremony.’ My 
friend was horror-struck ; his dreams about Solon and 
Lycurgus, and the primitive virtues of the Servians, 
vanished at once. He hastened to the palace, and 
under pretext of enjoying a ride in the clear moon- 
shine, he had his horse saddled, and fled to Belgrade, 
and across the Danube, as if hunted by all the Homeric 
warriors of Servia. As soon as he arrived in Hungary, 
he wrote a most respectful letter to Prince Milosh, 
declining the honour intended to be conferred upon 


home in Australia; and, again, ugly Papuans, com- 
bining cunning and stupidity in their expression; and 
natives of the Celestial Empire, sauntering about with 
comical gravity, and staring with small twinkling eyes 
at the wonders of Sydney. Every individual of these 
varieties of mankind seems to be possessed dy the 
demon of money-making. Mammon is the idol 
worshipped by the whole population. 

We paid a visit to the Chinese quarter, and I feared 
I should lose my hearing by the deafening noise. 
Jugglers, dancers, and pedlers stop the thoroughfare 
—all shouting at the top of their voices, and trying to 
carry off the stranger by force into their shops and 
| stalls; but each neutralising by competition the 
attempts of his neighbour. A dispute arises, and ends 
in a row; and whilst they take hold of one another’s 
tails, we escape from the riotous neighbourhood and 
its furious din. 

After sunset, weary and exhausted by my wanderings, 
I entered a coffee and eating house in one of the most 
fashionable streets. I found a merry company here, 


* See No. 74, p. 337. 
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laughing and shouting, with billiard-balls rattling, and 
the corks of champagne bottles popping. It was the 
strangest assembly of adventurers and gold-hunters— 
of respectable men and swindlers—of physicians, 
gamblers, and merchants—of Americans, Chinese, and 
Jews; the last mostly from Germany, apparently well 
pleased with their new home, the country of gold, 
which has everywhere so strange an attraction for the 
children of Israel. 

Deep, I might say solemn, silence prevailed in the 
adjoining rooms, which are the palaces of play. Reck- 
lessness and crime are seated here round the green 
table; many thoughtless young men are fleeced every 
day; law has as yet no sufficient weight here to stop 
the doings of vice. The rage of gambling has a baneful 
influence on social life in Sydney. Rapacity and 
sensuality have established their head-quarters in the 
town; and though much has already been done, still 
more remains to be done in establishing a higher moral 
tone of society in a commonwealth founded originally 
by the thieves and swindlers of England, and now 
grown into absolute anarchy by inconsiderate immi- 
gration, the natural consequence of the discovery of 
the Diggings. 

The hotels and eating-houses are established on the 
English principle, but they are just as expensive as 
the American hotels at San Francisco. It was in 
vain I watched carefully the strings of my purse, 
for it requires here fully four pounds a day to live 
respectably. But even such expenditure seems too 
slow for some lucky miners, who are anxious to spend 
their money as quickly as they gained it. Nearly 
500 gambling-houses disgrace the town, and many 
thousands of men spend their lives in them. It is 
impossible to describe the wiles and tricks of the 
miserable corrupters of public morality; no means 
is too vicious for them, and the most refined allure- 
ments are resorted to, in order to lead the unsophisti- 
cated stranger to perdition. There is, for instance, a 
gambling-house here, which twice a week gives free 
dinner-parties. Whoever has a black dress-coat, white 
waistcoat, and patent-leather boots, may enter and 
enjoy the dainties on the open table. Of course, after 
dinner he is invited in return to try his fortune at 
dice, when the fumes of champagne have clouded his 

i Many a foreigner has gone into this house for 
the sake of fun, and left it a despairing beggar. 

The Botanical Garden—the Hyde Park of Sydney—is 
dreary and dusty, since the dry season, lasting eight 
months in the year, destroys the vegetation, and pro- 
duces clouds of sand and dust. Two rows of stiff 
gum-trees form a long avenue leading into the Garden, 
filled with the fashionables of Sydney. Seated on 
chairs and benches, we see ladies who have long ago 
passed the summer-solstice of their life: these centres 
of attraction are surrounded and courted by young men, 
and in this paradise of the passées they are sure to 
arrive speedily at the blessedness of married life. Many 
a bachelor in Sydney remarks, sighingly, that the 
choice among the unmarried ladies lies within a rather 
too narrow compass; but the demand is great, the 
supply small, and Europe very distant. Close to this 
place, on a green meadow, the hopeful offspring of the 
Australian gold-ocracy are gamboling, and making as 
terrible a noise as if they tried to prove themselves 
the worthy children of those men who, under the shade 
of yonder coffee and ice-cream stall, are transacting 
business—buying and selling gold with tremendous 
yells. 

A few days after my arrival, I paid my visits to 
the different editors of Sydney. At my first call, I 
came to a palace-like house, the ground-floor occupied 
by the printing-office. On the first-floor, among other 
advertisements, I found a tablet informing visitors, 
that the editor cannot be spoken with unless paid 
for his valuable time: accordingly, everybody without 


exception is advised to buy a ticket of admission 
at the door of the waiting-room—one hour costing 
10s.; half an hour, 6s.; fifteen minutes, 3s. Such 
were the contents of this singular price-current of 
time. I went into the waiting-room, and buying 
from the Australian negro, in red livery, an hour of 
his master’s time, I entered the parlour with a strong 
feeling of curiosity. The editor received me in a 
very unprepossessing and sluggish manner. ‘You are 
an artist, and come from Europe to make money ?’ 
said he in a not very friendly tone. But when he 
understood that I had come from South America and 
California, his face lighted up, and his voice became 
less abrupt. He asked me, without longer preface, what 
pecuniary sacrifice I was ready to make in order to be 
puffed by his paper. I was startled by this bluntness, 
and replied that, in case of success, I would surely 
give him material proofs of my gratitude; but he did 
not find my answer precise enough, and requested me 
to come at once to a definite understanding, and to 
pay a certain sum, without which, according to him, it 
would be impossible for me to succeed. Telling him 
that I wished to adjourn the conference, as I could 
not at once come to a decision, I left this temple of 
editorial integrity and public spirit. The other editors 
were less rapacious and more friendly: they gave me, 
indeed, the best advice about my concerts. The costs 
are enormous, but so are likewise the prices of tickets: 
a box, L.5; stalls, L.2; pit, 10s. On the whole, however, 
my prospects were far from promising. I could not 
feel sympathy with the population of Sydney, and did 
not expect to meet with any from them. Everybody 
here being immersed in the cares of profit and loss, 
is cold and reserved, and in society dull and stupid. 
Political meetings alone are apt to draw out their 
eloquence, and nothing but drunken revels and cock- 
fights amuse them. How could we expect a taste 
for the fine arts in such a state of society ? 

The English maintain here the stereotyped customs 
and manners of the mother-country; although the 
climate should suggest some modification, still nobody 
deviates from the English routine, even the ugly 
Austral negroes copying the habits of their masters 
in the most ridiculous way, though they hate them 
cordially. ‘The Papuans are probably the dirtiest race 
of humanity—ugly, lean, and long; they are dull, though 
cunning, thievish, and cowardly; the sight of a sword 
or pistol frightens them into fits. Several thousands 
of these benighted people live at Sydney, where they 
have accepted the vices of civilisation; their dress is 
made up from the most heterogeneous articles—for 
instance, they wear a black dress-coat with a lady’s 
straw-bonnet, or the Chinese cap and broad Malay 
trousers. Most of them are clever barbers or lazy 
servants in the hotels, pickpockets or policemen; all 
of them are enthusiastically fond of brandy; and their 
propensity for thieving is scarcely to be checked by any 
means. Thus it happened that my black dress-coat 
which, on the day of my first concert, I handed to the 
servant to be brushed, disappeared in an inexplicable 
way. Happily I had another in reserve, and made a 
most careful toilet. Suddenly the waters of the sky 
poured down in a truly Australian shower, though no 
clouds were visible; but soon this ceased, and full of the 
brightest hopes, I had an open cab called, and hastened 
to the concert-hall. But, oh! what a discomfiture, 
unheard of in the annals of musical adventures! Half 
an hour before the beginning of the performance, on 
the way to Australian fame and its golden reward, I 
was upset by the stupid driver, and lay in the mud 
of Sydney. What a fall! my dress-coat and gloves 
were spoiled, and the question arose how to remedy 
the loss. Like King Richard, I raved through the 
streets. ‘A dress-coat, a dresscoat! a kingdom for 
a dress-coat!’ A German tailor took pity on my 
despair, and with truly German amiability he sold me 
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for L.8 a dress-coat—not precisely black, but light- 
blue, with yellow buttons, and not exactly fitting me: 
still it was a dress-coat. I now hastened to the Royal 
Victoria Theatre. 

The house was half empty when I arrived: the 
overture of La Gazza Ladra was just verging to its 
end, and the curtain was raised. I stepped forth, made 
a respectful bow, and was about to put my fiddle- 
stick in motion, when suddenly an outburst of 
indignation was heard in the dress-circle, and I was 
ordered to withdraw. Confused and surprised by 
such a greeting, I retired bashfully; and behind the 
scenes the manager received me with a desperate coun- 
tenance, and the most serious reproaches, for having 
dared to insult the gentry of the city, the best society 
of the antipodes, by appearing without gloves, and in 
a sky-blue dress-coat. Indeed, it was too bad; but 
what could Ido? In a few words I told him of my 
mishap, whilst the audience shouted, ‘The conductor!’ 
He made his appearance, and related in a confused way 
the lamentable story of my two dress-coats ; adding an 
extemporised biography of myself, and suggesting to the 
honourable company that, under such circumstances, 
a genius might be forgiven for his want of courtesy 
even to so distinguished an audience; and he wound 
up his speech by asking whether the ladies and gentle- 
men would allow Mr Hauser to play or not. ‘Yes,’ 
replied a voice from the dress-circle ; and ‘Yes, yes!’ 
was the general shout throughout the assembly. 

I was rather nervous at my second appearance on the 
scene of action, but with the Siciliana I made a bold 
attack on the ears of the punctilious public. ‘Tremen- 
dous applause rewarded and encouraged me; and when 
I struck up Rule Britannia, with Onslow’s variations, 
the audience grew rapturous, and the ladies in the 
dress-circle clapped their hands, and said, ‘ Very fine!’ 

The concert, in short, which had began under such 
ominous forebodings, ended in the most gratifying way. 
The public seemed to be content, and all the places for 
my next performance are taken and paid for. 


THE NECROMANCY OF SCIENCE. 
IN TWO PARTS.—CONCLUDING PART. 


Keenty sensible of having derived both pleasure and 
instruction from my interview with the Star-watcher, 
in the penetralia of his enchantments, I found 
myself in a few days again standing, with the tubes, 
and wheels, and recording-familiar around me, and 
with the pleasant features of my kind and intelligent 
instructor before me; and looking reverentially upon 
the strange implements, I remarked to my flesh-and- 
blood companion, that he ‘seemed to be exceedingly 
well served by the material aids he had subjected to 
his will.’ 

*We do the best we can,’ he answered, ‘with the 
imperfect appliances at our command; but you would 
hardly conceive that we are, nevertheless, compelled to 
wage a never-ending war with matter. We are always 
striving to circumvent its obstinacy, and to overcome 
its opposition. It persists in being rigid when we want 
it to be pliant, and it yields whenever we desire it to 
be firm. The earth itself whirls in space with a move- 
ment that has neither tremor nor jar, and that is 
absolute in its smoothness and evenness. Friction 
and irregularity are alike impossibilities for it; yet you 
observed how that star tottered the other day as it passed 
before your vision. The shaking palsy you witnessed 
was neither in the earth nor in the star; its seat is 
exclusively in the tube and its attachments. After all 


observation steady, this is the measure of our success. 
Look at that iron tube, with its massive arms; you 
would think it must require some very strong impulse 
to disturb it from its repose. Notice those pyramids 
of stone in which the arms are imbedded; you would 
say it would take something heavier than a feather to 
shake their equanimity. There are hundredweights 
upon hundredweights of solidity in them, and we have 
done all in our power to make them as stable as the 
rock—you shall judge with what result for yourself.’ 

Suddenly the strip of sky overhead was shut out, 
and instead of it a little trap-door was opened beneath : 
through this there appeared, when I glanced down into 
it, a clear depth, out of which peered a very familiar 
and well-known object—the face I had contemplated 
in the morning in my looking-glass whilst making my 
toilet. A small iron trough of bright quicksilver rested 
quietly down there, and reflected whatever image was 
thrown upon it with startling clearness. The great tube 
was now moved upon its arms until its mouth took the 
position my face just now occupied, and contemplated 
itself in this subterranean mirror. Its interior was 
artificially illuminated by lamplight, and I was mounted 
up on a ladder, that I might look down through the 
tube into the quicksilver, instead of up into the sky. I 
there saw, first, a strong black line: this, I was told, 
was a spider’s thread placed within the tube, and mag- 
nified by a glass. Lying close by the side of this, so 
near to it that it seemed all but touching it, was a 
twin-thread, exactly like the first in every particular, 
excepting that it was ghostly and faint, instead 
of being dark and plain. This was simply the image 
of the first thread, reflected up from the bright surface 
of the metallic pool. In obedience to directions now 
given to me, I first laid the tip of my little-finger 
against the side of the tube as gently as I could; the 
concrete and the ghostly thread separated themselves 
to the extent of half an inch. I removed my finger, 
and the threads were restored to their position of quiet 
contact. By a touch that would hardly have ruffled 
the plumage of a butterfly, I had bent the rigid mail 
of that thick iron tube—not moved it upon its supports, 
but absolutely bent its strong substance out of the 
straight line, as I might have done with a thin slip of 
elastic whalebone. Next, I laid my finger in the same 
gentle way upon one of the stone pyramids at my side 
—which, by the way, I was informed had a separate 
foundation of its own far down in the solid rock—and 
instantly both the dark thread and its image were 
swept away out of sight. The granite block trembled 
so at the touch, that the thread and its image were 
rapidly danced backwards and forwards by the dis- 
turbance until they both ceased to be visible. When 
I took away my finger, they gradually became distinct 
again—something as images in water do as its surface 
grows still after having been ruffled. This lesson 
accomplished a complete revolution in all my previous 
notions of stability. I do not think I shall ever again 
be able to put my trust in iron and stone. 

The great iron tube, I now learned, was the chief 
trust of the star-watchers, notwithstanding the strong 
self-will and obstinate perversity it exhibited on 
certain points. In the technical language of the 
initiated, it bore the designation ‘transit tube,’ be- 
cause its principal employment was the observation 
of the passage or transitus of the heavenly bodies over 
the half-way line of the sky. At the outer end of the 
tube, there was placed a large lens of glass, whose 
office it was to catch the rays of the star, and so 
sort them within, that they formed a bright image 
there, as the lens of the dark chamber of the photo- 
grapher forms an image upon its screen of the objects 
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end of the tube, a small magnifying-glass was fixed, 
so that the spider’s threads could be scrutinised by it, 
and the exact instant of the star’s disappearance behind 
them be determined. It was by the power of the larger 
lens that sufficient rays of light were caught from the 
star to make it visible, as I had seen it, in the midst 
of clear daylight. The one grand condition that was 
essential to the accurate performance of the tube—the 
feature that was indispensable, beyond everything else, 
to its possessing the confidence of its ruler, was simply 
this—that its middle upright thread should always be 
kept in strict coincidence with the half-way line of the 
sky; in other words, that it should be unvaryingly 
towards the south. At one time, this was only imper- 
fectly managed; but the tube now marks the meridian 

of each star so accurately, that by a few oc- 
casional interrogations, made in cabalistic characters 
with the point of a pencil, in algebraic form, absolute 
certainty, to within a few fractions of a second, is 
attained. In this way it is that mind rules matter, 
and makes its gross imperfections disappear from the 
deductions of science, as clouds are dissolved by the 
blaze of the sun. I should have remarked, that the 
Ixion-suggesting wheels also carry tubes and spider’s 
threads, and that their rims are figured all over by 
delicate lines. It is their duty to measure the height 
of each star in the sky as it crosses the half-way line. 
By the combined agency of these two instruments, the 
height-measuring and the sideway-movements mark- 
ing one, aided by their simple auxiliary the seconds- 
beating pendulum, the star-watchers work out all their 
momentous and subtile lore. 

As my companion and instructor upon this inte- 
resting occasion extinguished his lamp—the real sperm- 
oil, and not the figurative one—and shut down in its 
iron sepulchre the quicksilver, now tamed to sur- 
prising stillness, and evidently forgetful of its mercu- 
rial nature, he said: ‘By this time, I do not doubt 
that you have come to the conclusion, that we star- 
watchers are a very abstract set of fellows, occupying 
ourselves with poring into deep things, and more fit 
to go at once among these still and silent orbs than to 
remain in connection with the busy world. But in 
this you are altogether in the wrong, and I cannot 
let you depart without endeavouring to correct the 
impression. The world cannot do without us: it is 
constantly looking to us in the retirement of our secret 
penetralia for practical guidance in its affairs. We, 
on our parts, keep ourselves away from the contami- 
nation of its bustle, but we are not regardless of the 
appeal, and we throw out our signals in reply to it. 
I am now going to hoist the order of the day, and you 
must come with me to witness the operation. I yester- 
day carefully noted the of a couple of dozen stars 
beyond each of the five threads of the transit tube. I 
have added all those observations together, to diminish 
the chances of error in the matter of fractional parts of 
seconds, and have tested and corrected the reckoning 
of the recording-pendulum by the result, and I shall 
now, in a few minutes, make the clock itself signal the 
exact moment of the day, in such a way that the signal 
may be read for miles around, even down to where the 
ships are lying in the port. It is an understood thing 
that, when that signal is thrown out, it is exactly one 
o'clock at the Observatory of Greenwich. We use the 
time of that place in preference to our own, which 
differs from it by a trifle more than twelve minutes, 
because it is taken by general consent as the national 
standard of time. Every particular place on the earth’s 
surface has its own particular time; and the exact 
interval that elapses between the noon of two places, 
shews how far they are asunder east or west of each 
other, in proportional parts of the earth’s circum- 
ference. Every hour of time marks a twenty-fourth 
part of the terrestrial circle as intervening, and every 
minute of time a sixtieth portion of that. 


We give captains the time by means of a large ball, 
which is disengaged from the top of a lofty mast; but 
in order that there may be no possible mista<xe in the 
matter, the clock itself launches the ball by means of 
electricity, which, you are aware, moves with the s 
of lightning. How this is managed, you shall see for 
yourself.” He then conducted me from the instrument- 
chamber across an open space, and we entered a tall 
column of masonry, and mounted a narrow winding- 
stair, up—up—until I was glad to pause near the top. 
We there stopped upon a little platform, and my com- 
panion applied a winch to an iron axis, and worked 
away at it until he was fairly out of breath, turning it 
round and round. When he rested from his labour, he 
said: ‘ There, my ball is now half-mast high, over our 
heads; that is a hint to my friends down below to get 
their time-keepers ready, and keep a sharp look-out. 
Presently, I shall wind the ball to the top; and then 
they will have to note the instant it starts from that 
top on its descent, which a good observer may do 
within the fifth part of a second. You notice here 
this little iron horseshoe: it is plain soft iron, such as 
the smith might employ for shoeing a horse’s foot ; but 
there is wound closely round it a coil of copper wire. 
There is nothing in that wire now, but presently there 
will be a stream of electricity coursing along it. So 
soon as that stream begins to run, the iron will for the 
time be turned into a magnet; and its power of attrac- 
tion will be very great, because although there is but 
one stream of electricity, that stream is multiplied by 
being made to run in the coil, round and round the 
iron again and again. Whenever plain iron is encircled 
in this way within the folds of a coil of electricity, it 
always becomes for the time a magnet, but ceases to be 
so again the moment the electric stream ceases to flow. 
Monsieur Pouillet, of Paris, has in this way, by coiling 
ten thousand feet of wire round two iron horseshoes, 
made a magnet that was capable of upholding by its 
attraction several tons. Now, in our case, the elec- 
tricity comes from a battery, in which plates of copper 
and zinc are immersed in acidulated water. But the 
electricity so set free, cannot flow into this wire until a 
little gap in its continuity is filled up: that gap will 
only be filled up when the clock over the way below 
has its hand on the second that completes the hour. 
The spot which generally marks this second is here a 
little metallic peg, in the place of the ordinary black 
dot. When the hand of the clock passes over that peg 
in completing the hour, it will press it in, and make 
the circle of wire ication complete. As it 
does so, the electric stream will rush along the wire 
that is laid beneath the ground, and up this stair- 
case, at a quicker pace than we used in mounting; 
it will then flow through all the coil that is rolled 
round the horseshoe. The horseshoe will become 
a magnet, and pull to itself this small iron lever; 
but as it does so, the lever will act upon a sort of 
hair-trigger, and loose a detent that upholds the ball 
at its highest elevation—then down will come the 
ball. You observe that the slightest touch can pull 
home this trigger ; nevertheless, the ball that is sus- 
tained by the mechanism connected with it weighs no 
less than a ton. Less than this would not have a 
sufficient impetus in its fail, to make its start instan- 
taneous. But the time is now nearly up. I must 
finish my winding.’ Another spell at the winch, and 
another pause, and then the trigger is cocked. ‘There 
are now just two minutes to the fall. Go out on 
the top of the tower, and you will be able to see the 
ball descend. Just keep your head out of the way— 
that is all.’ 

Obedient to order, I mounted a few more steps, 
passed through a trap-door which flapped to beneath 
my feet, and found myself upon a small round space, 
enclosed by battlements breast-high, with a strong 
mast ascending from the middle. I then looked up, 
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and there was the ball at the top of the mast, a few 
feet above my head; but it was a large hollow 
sphere, wider, I thought as I scanned it with an 
anxious glance, than the platform upon which I was 
standing. It weighed a ton, and it was to fall in 
another minute, and I was to take care of my head; 
but how was I to do this? I was perfectly sure there 
was not room for it and my head too on that platform. 
A pretty finish this was likely to be to my adventure! 
I felt, without needing to think, that my friend’s pur- 
pose must be to knock me down with this his last 
argument, otherwise he never would have chosen a ton 
for its weight, and this narrow stage for my standing- 
ground. My first impulse was to beat a quick retreat 
through the trap-door to the regions below; but how 
should I get the trap-door up? There was not a 
minute now to do it in, and if the ball caught me in 
the attempt, it would certainly convert me into an 
unwilling Atlas up in these airy realms, and make me 
bear more of its burden than I had bargained for. 
Impressed with this obvious state of affairs, I adopted 
the only alternative left me, and did what certainly 
was the wisest thing under the circumstances of the 
case—I crouched myself down as close to the battle- 
ment as I could get, and set every fibre of my frame 
to the task of compressing my bulk. I then fixed my 
eye upon the globular fate that hung over me by the 
hair-trigger, and that was to be sent down upon me 
directly by electricity, when the clock over the way 
chose to complete its aim, and make the bit of iron 
a magnet. The ordinary course of proceeding with 
time was certainly reversed upon this occasion, that 
I might have a full opportunity of realising my position 
—that minute of anticipation was made up of sixty 
hours. At last, however, the painful suspense was 
past: I saw the huge spherical mass start with a dash. 
It was half-way down to me in the twinkling of an eye; 
but then, strange to say, it paused, leaped a little 
upwards again, and then slid gently down through the 
rest of its descent with a faint rushing sound, and a 
slower and slower movement. Had there been nothing 
to receive the impulse of that heavy sphere but the 
solid masonry of the tower, it would probably have 
been shattered by the shock; accordingly an elastic 
cushion of air had been provided to break the blow. 
A piston was driven down before the ball into a tube 
of air, furnished with only a small hole below as an 
outlet, so that the air was forcibly compressed by the 
descent. On this account, the ball finally came to a 
rest upon its permanent bearing almost imperceptibly, 
and without even a trace of concussion. Its dimensions 
were so vast, that although when it had done so it 
pressed nearly upon the platform, its outer edge was 
still a wide distance above my head when I stood 
upright near the battlement. There was, therefore, 
no ground for the alarm, which the inability of my eye 
to make a correct estimate of size and extent, under 
these unusual conditions, had occasioned me. Never- 
theless, when the trap-door was raised from beneath, 
and a friendly voice invited me to descend, I did so 
with an unmistakable sense of relief. 

At the entrance of the tower, I took my farewell of 
its keeper, with a few cordial words of thanks for the 
pains he had been at to lay bare the secrets of his 
Eleusis—the sacrifices to a Power who had sown the 
heavens with sparkling spheres as well as the earth 
with corn. My words, however, very imperfectly 
expressed what I felt. The courteous attention I had 
experienced, and the full and lucid explanations I had 
listened to, all indicated the ready and shrewd percep- 
tion that I was no indifferent neophyte, visiting the 
— of a sacred place with rash and unholy tread. 

or this appreciation I was grateful, but my admi- 
ration of the simplicity of the sage exceeded my 
gratitude to the man. As I turned my back upon this 
quiet haunt of high and abstract science, to return to 


my home in the south, I could not help feeling a slight 
passing thrill of envy at the lot of the accomplished 
Magus whose home is amidst the stars upon the 
Northern Hill. 


THE MERCHANT OF ST MALO. 


Tue great Catholic Feast of the Assumption on the 
15th of August happening to fall on a Sunday, and the 
weather being superb, the usually dull and dirty town 
of St Malo assumed an aspect of unusual joyance and 
brilliancy. The clear chiming of the cathedral and 
church bells, the animated strains of several military 
bands, the chanting of priests and acolytes at the head 
of numerous processions of young girls, dressed in 
white, garlanded with flowers, and bearing lighted 
tapers in their hands, passing slowly along, to make 
tneir first communion, through buzzing crowds of 
admiring spectators, a large number of whom shone in 
the glory of regimentals, either of the Line or National 
Guard—produced a singularly gay and imposing effect ; 
and one would have supposed that some sparkles of 
pleasurable emotion must have been excited in the 
saddest minds within reach of the exultant carillon of 
the streets. Not so, however. The fierce disquietude 
of M. Paul Fontanes, the prosperous and rising, if 
not as yet decidedly eminent merchant of the Rue 
Dupetit-Thouars, was exasperated thereby, not soothed, 
as he nervously tore open and glanced through a 
heap of correspondence brought him that morning by 
the American mail. ‘Curse the distracting din!’ he 
savagely exclaimed, as a more than usually joyous 
burst of military music mingled with and seemed to 
sharpen the serpent-accents of a letter he had just 
opened. ‘It is impossible to comprehend what one 
reads.’ An exaggeration, at the very least, M. Paul 
Fontanes! Say the undulations of the music do 
assist in zigzagging the lines before you, their purport 
is plain enough even to your throbbing eyeballs— 
plain and frightful—as ruin! bankruptcy—/raudulent 
bankruptcy, which, according to a definition of the 
Code Napoleon, consists in recklessly trading beyond 
your means; and the punishment which may be 
awarded for that offence—oh, it is easy to see you 
hear that also distinctly enough through all the din and 
bustle of the streets—is—the galleys! 

The history of M. Paul Fontanes up to this period of 
his life—he was in his thirty-second year—may be very 
briefly sketched. He was the only much-indulged son 
of a cautious painstaking father, to whose property 
and business he had a few years previously succeeded. 
The property consisted chiefly of about 80,000 francs, 
in cash and rentes, and the business was a profitable 
connection with the Mauritius, in consignments of 
colonial products, for sale in France. Fontanes ji/s had 
not, unfortunately, been long his own master, when his 
sanguine temperament, and anxiety to become speedily 
rich, induced him not only to enlarge greatly his sphere 
of commercial action, but to change entirely its 
character, by shipping large quantities of French goods 
to the American markets, for speculative sale, at his 
own risk. He had been for some time tolerably suc- 
cessful; but fortune had of late proved adverse; and 
in the letters now before him, he read the disastrous 
results of his last and boldest speculation in silks 
and brandies, upon which an immense loss had been 
sustained; and he knew himself to be irretrievably 
insolvent, to the extent of at least 100,000 francs. 
‘In about six weeks,’ he murmured, after a feverish 
glance at his private bill-book, and tearing open another 
letter, ‘the mass of my acceptances for those goods, 
which the remittances will scarcely more than half 
cover, fall due, and I shall——_ Ha! what is this?’ 
The blood rushed swiftly back to M. Paul Fontanes’s 
pallid features as he ran over, in a hurried trembling 
sort of confidential whisper to himself, the lines which 
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had suddenly caught his attention :—‘ With reference 
to your inquiries concerning M. Jerome Bougainville, 
of Louisiana, we have to inform you that that gentleman 
died suddenly on the 18th ult. at New Orleans of fever, 
after having taken his passage for Europe per the 
Columbia packet-ship, bound for Havre-de-Grace. By 
the next mail, we shall be able to forward an attested 
copy of the deceased’s will, by which the bulk of his 
property—over twenty-seven thousand pounds realised, 
and temporarily lodged by deceased in the St Louis 
bank, where it of course still remains—is bequeathed 
to his niece, Eugénie Bougainville, eldest daughter of 


‘the Sieur Edouard Bougainville, formerly captain in 


‘the 17th Carabiniers, for whom you are interested, 


| 


burdened only by a pension of two hundred a year to 
the said Edouard Bougainville, with remainder to his 
daughters by a second marriage. We shall be glad to 
act for the aforesaid legatee; and if furnished with 
properly attested powers, and official proof of identity, 
there will be no difficulty in the way of the immediate 
transmission of the money, through such channel as 
may be advised.—Your obedient servants, 
Smiru & Green. New Orleans.’ 


M. Fontanes read this letter over and over again, 
each time with increasing palpitation of tone, before 
he seemed to have thoroughly mastered its meaning. 
‘Twenty-seven thousand pounds sterling !’ he presently 
exclaimed ; ‘nearly seven hundred thousand francs! 
Grand Dieu!—can it be possible! And to Eugénie 
Bougainville, the daughter of a beggar or thereabout— 
indebted to me something about a thousand francs, 
which he can only pay by miserable dribblets of instal- 
ments, always in arrear! If the devil, now, would only 
help me to the possession of this—— ell ?’ 

Henri Jomard, a frank intelligent-looking young 


| man, in holiday attire, after tapping gently at the door, 


| had entered the room, probably mistaking the loud 


soliloquising tones of M. Fontanes for permission to 
do so. He was that gentleman’s principal clerk. 

‘Pardon, monsieur,’ said Henri Jomard in respectful 
deprecation of his employer’s loud and angry ‘ Well ?’ 
‘ Pardon, monsieur, but Mademoiselle Bougainville ’-—— 

* How !—what !’ 

‘Mademoiselle Bougainville,’ repeated Jomard, 
‘having accompanied her youngest sister Marie from 
Plaisance to receive her first communion, is desirous 
to see you, though not precisely a day for the transac- 
tion of business, to make a payment on account of the 
debt due by Monsieur Bougainville. Shall I ask her 
to come in?’ 

An assenting gesture was immediately followed by 
Mademoiselle Bougainville’s entrance. She presented 
herself with the graceful ease and aplomb which usually 
distinguishes a well-educated Frenchwoman, and said 
she had brought monsieur a hundred francs, in part 
liquidation of her father’s debt. M. Fontanes took the 
small canvas sac, poured the silver upon the table, 
seemed to count it with his eye for a moment, and 
scrawled an acknowledgment. ‘The shaking of his 
hand, which could scarcely hold the pen, shewed 
that his recent agitation had increased rather than 
subsided. 

‘Monsieur has heard nothing, I fear,’ said Eugénie 
Bougainville as she placed the paper in her reticule, 
‘in answer to the inquiries he has so kindly made 
relative to my uncle Monsieur Jerome Bougainville ?’ 

‘ Nothing, mademoiselle,’ was the quick reply ; ‘ that 
is,’ added M. Fontanes, as if recollecting himself, and 
glancing towards a number of unopened letters—‘ that 
is, nothing in either of the letters from America I 
have yet opened. Should, however, there be any 
intelligence concerning him in those I have not 
read, it shall be immediately forwarded to Monsieur 
Bougainville.’ 

Mademoiselle Bougainville sighed, courtesied her 


acknowledgments, and left the office, escorted by 
Henri Jomard. They had hardly gained the street 
when the clerk was recalled. 

‘Tell Mademoiselle Bougainville,’ said M. Fontanes, 
‘that if I have anything of importance to commu- 
nicate, I shall do myself the pleasure of riding over 
to Plaisance this afternoon for that purpose. I 
suppose there would be no doubt of finding Monsieur 
Bougainville at home?’ 

‘ Assuredly not, monsieur. It is his youngest 
daughter Marie’s jour-de-féie, and we shall of course 
have a dance; therefore ’—— 

‘We!’ echoed M. Fontanes with quick interrogation. 

*Yes—that is, Eugé-———Mademoiselle Bougainville,’ 
stammered Henri Jomard. ‘ Being an intimate friend 
of my sister, I naturally accompany her when she pays 
a visit to Plaisance ; and thus ’—— 

‘I understand. You may go, and do not forget to 
deliver my message.’ M. Paul Fontanes rose and 
locked the door the instant it closed after his clerk, as 
if determined not to be again interrupted, and was soon 
profoundly meditating upon the probable and possible 
consequences of the day’s American advices; the 
charming face and figure he had just seen helping, 
we may be sure, to colour and direct his train of 
thought. 

The result of his reflections was to take an 
unusually early dinner, dress himself with great care, 
mount his horse, and ride off in the direction of 
Plaisance—a small farmstead, seven miles distant from 
St Malo, on the road to Avranches. When about half- 
way, he turned off to visit a M. Messeroy, an old and 
intimate acquaintance. He was fortunately not only 
at home, but without company; and host and visitor 
gradually warming into eloquence over M. Messeroy’s 
excellent wine, upon the current topics of the day, the 
splendour of the weather, and of the morning’s religious 
ceremonies, the improved tone of the markets, and of 
commercial affairs generally, M. Fontanes took occa- 
sion, after a time, to remark in an off-hand careless 
sort of way, that his late American speculations had 
been attended with a success so much beyond his 
expectations, and they were sufficiently sanguine, that 
he had half a mind to try and make a bargain for 
Plaisance, if it was still in the market. Plaisance 
was in the market, as M. Paul Fontanes well knew; 
and after much disputing and haggling, M. Fontanes 

to become its purchaser at the somewhat extra- 
vagant price of 45,000 francs, upon condition of posses- 
sion within one month, and especially that it should be 
concealed from the world that he had entered into any 
negotiation for the farm till after its present tenant, 
M. Bougainville, had been ejected. 

‘ Bougainville,’ said M. Fontanes, ‘is a good fellow 
enough, and, spite of his poverty and unluckiness, is 
much respected. I should not, therefore, like to have 
it said that I had sought to deprive him of a home.’ 

‘Rest satisfied on that point, my dear Fontanes,’ 
replied M. Messeroy. ‘ Bougainville is so much behind 
with his rent, that I was determined he should turn 
out at St Michel, or at anyrate at Christmas. But 
why do you purchase a house? Ho! ho! Maitre 
Paul; you are going to be married, are you? I half 
guessed so from the first. Well, courage! It is a 
fate which overtakes the best and wisest of us; and 
here’s the lady’s health, whoever she may be.’ 

‘With all my heart! And do not forget that 
what is as serious as a wedding or funeral, is that, 
to-morrow by ten o’clock, I lodge five thousand francs 
in your hands as a pledge of the completion of the 
bargain upon my part, if you do not fail on yours.’ 

‘I'll take care of that, you may depend. Au revoir, 
then, if you will go: at ten to-morrow.’ 

M. Fontanes regained the high-road, and trotted 
leisurely along towards M. Bougainville’s. As he 
neared Plaisance, the bridle-path, winding round at a 
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considerable elevation from the level of the house, 
gave to view the smooth green-sward in its front, upon 
which still fell the rays of the fast westering sun in 
large patches of golden light, or broken into tremulous 
light and shadow by the tall fruit-trees that partially 
enclosed it. The sisters Bougainville, and a number of 
young friends, were dancing thereon to the music of 
Henri Jomard’s flute; and several aged guests, amongst 
whom the Sieur Bougainville was conspicuous by his 
thin white hairs, erect military bearing, and the 
glittering cross upon his breast, were looking on, and, 
the male portion of them, smoking, in apparently 
measureless content. 

‘Quite an Arcadian scene!’ mentally sneered M. 
Paul Fontanes. ‘Who would believe, now, that an 
abode of such rustic simplicity contains almost as 
grim a skeleton as mine does? Well, we must contrive 
that they destroy each other, and then Monsieur 
Bougainville and I may sleep sounder than either of 
us has of late.’ 

The dance was arrested as M. Fontanes approached 
and respectfully saluted M. Bougainville, with whom 
he almost immediately withdrew into the house. They 
were absent about ten minutes only; and as, upon 
their reappearance, the countenance of the veteran 
wore its usual aspect of calm impassibility, dancing 
was resumed with increased spirit, and after a time was 
joined in by M. Fontanes, with Eugénie Bougainville 
for a partner. Respectful, subdued, yet ardent admi- 
ration—admiration surprised at itself, as it were, has 
seldom been more adroitly displayed than by that 
gentleman upon this occasion; and whether the con- 
sciousness thereof, betrayed by Eugénie’s tell-tale 
blushes, was pleasurable or otherwise, it would have 
been difficult for a spectator to determine. Poor Henri 
Jomard—whose flute, momently becoming weaker and 
more uncertain, was at last superseded by a volunteer 
violin—sat apart from the gay dancers, partially 
concealed from observation by his anxious and sym- 
pathising sister. Eugénie, however, must have noticed 
his agitation, for never had her voice and manner 
revealed so much of womanly tenderness as on parting 
with him at the close of that sad and ominous evening. 

*Eugénie,’ said M. Bougainville after all in the house 
but themselves had retired to rest, ‘I have ill news 
for thee. Thy uncle Jerome, whose address Monsieur 
Fontanes’s agent had no difficulty, after all, in ascer- 
taining, gruffly told the messenger who delivered the 
letter that it would receive no answer.’ 

‘Hélas!’ sighed Eugénie, ‘I feared so; and he was 
our last resource !’ 

‘Our position is embarrassing,’ said the father, with 
an unsuccessful effort to assume a more cheerful tone. 
‘The harvest has been a bad one; but things will 
not always turn out like that. Thy uncle has disap- 
pointed me, Eugénie,’ he added after an interval of 
melancholy silence; ‘ but what, after all, could be 
expected of a man who left France to avoid the 
conscription ?’ 

‘Nay, father, let us be just. Have I not heard you 
say that Uncle Jerome was betrayed in his affections 
by a faithless woman ?’ 

*Tut, my girl!’ rejoined M. Bougainville, with a 
levity of tone contradicted by the keen scrutiny of his 
look, which was, however, baffled by the growing 
darkness of the room. ‘Love-wounds are rose-brier 
scratches merely—a momentary smart, that neither 
hinders nor controls one’s march through the rough 
wilderness of life. I have been pretty familiar with 
the flashes which herald real wounds and death, and 
they did not leap from maidens’ eyes.’ 

‘I am glad to hear,’ softly murmured Eugénie, ‘that 
heart-griefs are so fugitive with men. Good-night, 
dear father.’ 

‘Good-night, Eugénie,’ said the veteran, embracing 
her with tenderness ; ‘and be not too much cast down. 


The guardian-angel is never forgetful of a gentle and 
pious child like thee.’ 

Before noon on the following day, the stock, farming- 
implements, and furniture at Plaisance were seques- 
trated by ‘justice’ at the instance of Pierre Messeroy, 
Ecuyer, for arrears of rent; and M. Bougainville was 
at the same time served with notice to quit, according 
to one of the covenants of his bail, by which right 
to retain possession was forfeited by default of rent- 
payment. ‘Diable! but this is serious—terrible, 
murmured the old soldier; ‘and unless I can obtain a 
loan of ’—— M. Bougainville checked himself, and 
after a time added, addressing his dismayed and 
weeping family: ‘I shall set off at once for St Malo. 
Courage, my children! It is upon the darkest hour 
of night that the new day breaks. Perhaps my old 
friend, Bertin the notary, may be able to assist us in 
this strait.’ 

M. Bougainville did not return home till about ten 
o’clock in the evening. The family were in bed, with 
the exception of Eugénie, whose anxiety was deepened 
by the pale excitement of her father’s countenance. 

‘ Eugénie, my girl,’ he said, after a few unsuccessful 
whiffs at the pipe she presented him with, ‘come 
nearer to me; I would speak with thee.’ 

‘I am listening, father,’ said Eugénie, seating herself 
behind her father. 

‘Bertin cannot assist us, but—— Eugénie, it is 
necessary, above all, that we should be frank and open 
with each other. Henri Jomard loves thee; there can 
be no doubt of that. He is a well-principled brave 
lad, of fair prospects too, and the son of a brave father, 
who fell by my side at Eylau. There is no one with 
whom I would more readily trust thy happiness. But 
thou hast never, I think, shewn any open decided 
preference for him ?’ 

* Never—by words.’ 

M. Bougainville winced, but went on to say: ‘That 
being so, I may tell thee that Monsieur Paul Fontanes 
—— Ah! the name shocks thee—I will speak of him 
and his offers no more.’ 

‘Yes, yes, dear father,’ murmured Eugénie. ‘It was 
a sudden, a slight pain; that is all. Go on—speak !’ 

‘ As thou wilt. Monsieur Fontanes, then, solicits thee 
in marriage. If his proposal is accepted, he will pay 
all thy father’s debts, purchase Plaisance of that tiger- 
hearted Messeroy, and settle it upon thee beyond his 
own control.’ Eugénie did not answer, and M. Bou- 
gainville added, after a few moments’ silence: ‘The 
case stands thus. Eugénie, Monsieur Fontanes is 
rich, generous, young, well-looking, of irreproachable 
character, and it is plain loves thee deeply. I doubt 
not, therefore, that after a time, thou wouldst be 
a happy wife; but it is for thee to decide; and my 
blessing, beloved Eugénie, is on thy choice, whether 
for acceptance or refusal.’ 

‘For acceptance, then!’ replied Eugénie in a low 
voice, the firmness of which surprised as much as it 
pleased M. Bougainville ; ‘but with this change in the 
terms of the pur—of the contract—that Plkisance be 
settled not upon me, but upon you, Frangoise, and 
Marie.’ 

M. Bougainville was charmed with this ready 
acquiescence ; and when Eugénie made no objection to 
M. Fontanes’s reqnest, that the marriage should be 
celebrated without delay, he almost persuaded himself 
that he had been mistaken with respect to the senti- 
ments she entertained towards Henri Jomard. That 
pleasing illusion would have been dispelled had he 
known that Eugénie passed that night on her knees, 
weeping, at first with convulsive, but gradually calming 
grief, before the crucifix in her bedroom. 

The civil marriage was arranged to take place on 
the following Thursday, the conditions of settle- 
ment to be signed at the office of the notary, Bertin, 
on the previous evening. These arrangements, at 
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M. Fontanes’s urgent request, Eugénie remaining 
entirely passive, were kept scrupulously secret ; and so 
successfully, that even Henri Jomard had no suspicion 
of what was going on, till the Wednesday morning, 
when he chanced to overhear some disjointed sentences 
of a conversation between M. Fontanes and the 
notary’s clerk, who had called at the Rue Dupetit- 
Thouars, which terminated by M. Fontanes saying in 
a low voice: ‘Tell Monsieur Bertin I will send him 
the required particulars in writing before two o’clock.’ 
Astonished and indignant at what he apprehended the 
partially overheard colloquy to mean, he, as soon as 
possible, invented an excuse for going out, and hastened 
to impart the dire discovery to his sister Adéle, who, 
however, proved obstinately incredulous. His inter- 
pretation of the sentences he had imperfectly caught 
was, she persisted, that of an unreasoning jealousy. 
M. Fontanes had, her brother knew, a pecuniary trans- 
action with M. Bougainville, and it was no doubt with 
reference to that the two were to meet at the notary’s, 
as the conversation seemed to intimate. Somewhat 
calmed by this consolatory construction of the menacing 
words, Henri returned to his employment. There was 
no one in the clerks’ office, and M. Fontanes was busy 
writing in his private room. Something presently 
occurred which rendered it necessary that Henri should 
speak with him; and as he did so, his eye fell upon a 
small pile of letters enclosed and directed, but not 
sealed, of which the topmost one was addressed to 
‘M. Bertin, Notaire-public. Numéro 9, Rue Sabloniére.’ 
Instantly the criminal thought, which only his exces- 
sive mental agitation could in the least excuse, suggested 
itself, that if he could obtain a moment’s possession of 
that letter before it was sealed, the doubts which half 
distracted him would be one way or the other set at 
rest; and the possibility of effecting his object kept 
him for the next ten minutes in a state of feverish 
restlessness. The chance at length presented itself. 
The presence of M. Fontanes was required in a distant 
part of the warehouse ; and his back was hardly turned, 
before Henri Jomard darted into the private cabinet, 
seized the top letter of the pile, and extricated the 
enclosure from the envelope. Confusion! A glance at 
the address shewed him he had mistaken the letter, the 
envelope in his hand being addressed to Messrs Smith 
and Green, New Orleans. Had he but unfolded the 
enclosure, what a discovery awaited him! Unfortu- 
nately, he threw it impatiently upon the table, and 
seized the next upon the pile, which was that he 
sought. Could he believe his eyes? ‘M. Fontanes, 
upon reflection, acquiesced in the change proposed by 
M. Bertin in the marriage-contract, and would be at 
the notary’s office punctually at five o’clock to meet 
M. and Mademoiselle Bougainville. Henri Jomard 
had hardly perused these lines, when the step of 
M. Fontanes was heard approaching. He hurriedly 
thrust the letters into their respective envelopes, 
replaced them on the letter-pile, and had barely 
regained the curtained concealment of the clerks’ office 
when the merchant returned. In about ten minutes, 
M. Fontanes summoned a porter, gave him a number 
of letters, some for the post-office, others for delivery 
in St Malo; and shortly afterwards, himself went out, 
saying, as he passed through the counting-house, that 
he should not return till the following morning. 
Eugénie Bougainville, as she alighted at the notary’s 
door in company with her father and Francoise her 
half-sister, looked charmingly, though very pale, and 
trembling with agitation. M. Fontanes had preceded 
her; and his respectfully kind and unpretending man- 
ner seemed, after a time, to soothe and calm her 
spirits, and the sweet, grateful, if faint smile with 
which she acknowledged ‘his unobtrusive courtesies, 
was an earnest that if the marriage should turn out 
unhappily, it would not be the fault of the wife, how- 
ever reluctantly she accepted M. Fontanes as a husband. 


M. Bertin was apparently about to commence reading 
the marriage-contract, when an unseemly and distress- 
ing interruption took place. Henri Jomard, spite of 
the strenuous opposition of a clerk, forced his way, in a 
state of wild excitement, into the office, and forthwith 
burst into a torrent of invective and entreaty, of bitter 
reproach and humblest solicitation, to which passion and 
despair lent fire and eloquence. Uselessly so! Eugénie 
was indeed terribly agitated by his frenzied violence, but 
did not for a moment swerve in resolution, and she was 
the first, though with white quivering lips, to request 
that the business which had brought them there might 
be proceeded with. M. Fontanes, who appeared both 
alarmed and angry, wished the audacious intruder to 
be expelled by force, but at a gesture from the 
notary, who had been silently observant of what was 
passing, he desisted, drew near the table, and seated 
himself beside Mademoiselle Bougainville; whilst Henri 
Jomard, throwing himself into a chair, wept aloud in 
the bitterness of unavailing grief and rage. 

‘Now, Monsieur Bertin,’ said M. Fontanes, who, spite 
of himself, cowered beneath the keen derisive look, it so 
seemed, with which the notary, as he slowly unrolled 
the contract, regarded him—‘have the goodness to 
proceed as quickly as possible.’ 

‘I doubt, Monsieur Fontanes, whetherI shall proceed 
at all. It seems to me that the nuptial-conditions, ina 
pecuniary sense, are grossly one-sided and partial’—— 

‘Monsieur Bertin,’ interrupted M. Fontanes with 
dignity, and greatly relieved, ‘that is my affair, not 
yours. The balance of obligation is, in my own opinion, 
greatly on my side,’ added the young merchant with a 
respectful bow to Eugénie. 

‘That is precisely my opinion also,’ rejoined the 
imperturbable notary, ‘Mademoiselle Bougainville being 
at the present moment a rich heiress in her own right.’ 

A bomb-shell falling in the midst could not have 
produced a more startling effect than these words, 
which caused every one of the auditors, Henri Jomard 
included, to start to their feet in various attitudes of 
astonishment and consternation. 

‘This information,’ continued the notary, ‘reached 
me only about two hours since, and, strangely enough, 
Monsieur Fontanes, from you. A letter, certainly in 
your handwriting, and addressed to me on the cover, 
but the contents of which were intended for Messrs 
Smith and Green of New Orleans ’—— 

‘ Malediction !’ screamed M. Fontanes. ‘Can it be 
possible—that I—that I’—— 

‘That you misdirected the letters,” suggested M. 
Bertin; ‘no doubt of it.—It appears, Mademoiselle 
Bougainville, he added, ‘that by your uncle’s will, the 
contents of which the last American mail made known 
to your very disinterested suitor, that you are the 
absolute mistress of about seven hundred thousand 
francs! If, under these circumstances, you wish me 
to proceed ’ 

* Henri—dear Henri!’ gesped Eugénie, turning with 
outstretched arms towards her lately despairing lover. 
‘ Henri—believe’—— But I have no words for the 
description of the scene which followed; the reader’s 
imagination can alone realise its tumult of rapture, 
bewilderment, and despair. 

Henri Jomard must, in his h and confusion, 
have changed the envelopes of the two letters: that 
addressed to Smith and Green being consequently 
delivered to the notary. I have only, in conclusion, to 
state, that Fontanes was arrested at Haivre-de-Grace, 
on board of an American liner, and is now undergoing 
the punishment of a fraudulent bankrupt ; that Eugénie | 
is Madame Jomard, and a happy wife and mother; | 
that the Sieur Bougainville still inhabits Plaisance | 
with his two daughters, and to this day remains firmly | 
of opinion, that the misdirection of the letter was due 
to the actual interposition of Eugénie’s ever-watchful 
ange gardien ! 
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CHINAISM AT HOME. 


Tw an extraordinary Letter to the Queen*—the cry of a 
fearfully oppressed and injured woman—it is pointed 
out that, by the present laws of England, only rich 
men can obtain divorce from their wives—an act of 
parliament being required for it—and that no more 
than four women ever obtained a divorce from their 
husbands. A woman who has been married in Eng- 
land, however she may have been obliged to live apart 
from her husband, has no independent standing in law. 
He may have driven her from his house by the harshest 


| usage, or by his profligacy: it is no matter. ‘As her 


husband, he has a right to all that is hers: as his wife, 
she has no right to anything that is his.’ If she gains 
money for herself, or has it bequeathed to her, he can 
take it from her. In short, the position of a married 
woman in England is a monstrous anomaly. 

To the north of the Tweed, a wholly different system 
of law prevails, under which women are not nearly so 
ill treated. There the wife, if accused of infidelity to her 
husband, can defend herself, which she cannot do in 
England. ‘ Her property is protected; rules are made 
for her “aliment” or support; and her clothes and 
“paraphernalia” cannot be seized by her husband. 
Above all, the law has power to divorce a vinculo, so 
as to enable either party to marry again; and the right 
of the wife to apply for such divorce is equal to the 
right of the husband.’ 

It has often been proposed to remedy the shocking 
absurdity, not to say cruelty, of the English law 
towards women, especially in the matter of divorce ; 
but always some bugbear starts up to deter legislators 
from interfering. They fear to encourage wives to be 
unforgiving to their husbands, by giving them inde- 
pendent rights, or affording them a power of divorce. 
It seems to be thought that advantage would be taken 
of any facility in this respect to an extent shocking to 
morality. Now, there is Scotland, a part of the same 
island, represented in the same parliament, visited for 
shooting every August, with this power of divorce for 
good cause nearly three hundred years old in it, and 
where returns shew only about twenty cases at an 
average per annum ; proving, so far as experience can 
prove anything, that there is no undue inclination in 
women to sue for divorce from their husbands. Yet, 
near as Scotland is, all this is in vain as a means of 
enlightening the House of Peers, If English women 
knew the comparative justice they secure by marriage 
in Scotland, they would all insist on being taken there 
by their fiancés, though Hymen were only to appear 
before them in the form of a blacksmith or a justice 
of peace. As it is, we wonder that the western rail- 
ways neyer yet thought of advertising cheap trains to 
Gretna, on the pure ground of humanity towards their 
countrywomen. 

With all this staring us in the face, are we not 
entitled to regard England as a kind of China, which 
shuts itself up from all benefit from the example of 
other countries? Is it not in a manner worse than 
China, in as far as it ignores, not the advantageous 
usages of the outside barbarians, but of its own kith and 
kin? Another striking example of its inaccessibility to 
any new ideas from without, is presented in connection 
with the late newspaper stamp-laws. The advocates of 
a cheap press had all along the case of America to point 
to. There, newspapers could be purchased by all classes, 
and every place had its newspaper. The posting, where 
necessary, implied only a half-penny envelope. Nothing 
could be simpler or clearer, both as an encouragement 
to a similar system here, and a plan for working it. 
But all this was long in vain; and even when an 


* A Letier to the Queen on Lord Chancellor Cranworth’s 
Marriage and Divorce Bill, By the Hon. Mrs Norton. London : 
Longman & Co. 1855, 


unstamped press was at length resolved on, a most 
valuable part of the American arrangements was 
slighted. The penny stamp was retained on a part of 
the impression of each paper, as the equivalent of post- 
conveyance, that so a large part of the circulation of 
newspapers might still remain under the old bondage. 
It is satisfactory to know that the design, if there was 
any, of this modification, is in a great degree defeated, 
for the railways are so liberal and active in transporting 
cheap newspapers to distant places, that the stamp is 
comparatively little resorted to: as an example, we 
are assured that a new daily journal of the west of 
England, out of a circulation of 14,000, stamps only 
400! But this does not excuse the Chinese abstinacy 
of the minister and his advisers in refusing to act by 
the light of a thoroughly similar case laid before him 
by our transatlantic cousins. Nor will it save him 
from the disgrace manifestly in store for him, of 
having, after all, to adopt the plan of the half-penny 
envelope, as the only one which is calculated to give 
the entire public the benefit of a cheap press. 


ON THE SHORE. 


‘Ir I were a noble lady, 
And he a peasant born, 
With nothing but his good right hand 
Between him and world’s scorn— 
Oh, I would speak so humble, 
And I would smile so meek, 
And cool with tears this fierce hot flush 
He left upon my cheek. 
Sing heigh, sing ho, my bonnie, bonnie boat, 
Let ’s watch the anchor weighed : 
For he is a great sea-captain, 
And I a fisher-maid. 


‘If I were a royal princess, 
And he a captive poor, 

I would cast down these steadfast eyes, 
Unbar this bolted door, 

And walking in the whole world’s sight, 
Low on his feet would fall ; 

Sceptre and crown and womanhood, 
My king should take them all! 

Sing heigh, sing ho, my bonnie, bonnie boat, 
Alone with sea and sky, 

For he is a bold sea-captain, 
A fisher-maiden I. 


*If I were a saint in heaven, 
And he a sinner pale, 
Whom good men passed with face avert, 
And left him to his bale, 
Mine eyes they should weep rivers, 
My voice reach that great Throne, 
Beseeching—* Oh, be merciful! 
Make thou mine own, Thine own!” 
Sing heigh, sing ho, my bonnie, bonnie boat, 
Love only cannot fade : 
Though he is a bold sea-captain, 
And I a fisher-maid.’ 


Close stood the young sea-captain, 
His tears fell fast as rain, 

‘If I have sinned, Ill sin no more— 
God judge between us twain!’ 

The gold ring flashed in sunshine, 
The small waves laughing curled— 

* Our ship rocks at the harbour bar, 
Away to the under world.’— 

* Farewell, farewell, my bonnie, bonnie boat, 
Now Heaven us bless and aid, 

For my lord is a great sea-captain, 
And I was a fisher-maid.’ 
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